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Paint Talks, No. 7—Painting Cement and Concrete 


Cement and concrete are bidding for popular favor as 
R building materials, The only bar to their immediate 
| favor is their liability to discolor and streak. 

Paint is their only salvation. But paint—even the best—so often 
softens and becomes sticky, bleaches or scales off cement. What is 
to be done? 

The whole trouble lies in the moisture and alkali in the cement. Let 
it stand a year ‘or eighteen months and there is no trouble. To artifi- 
cially age it, two methods are effective, (1) Wash the surface with zinc 
sulphate dissolved in water. (2) Wash it with carbonic acid water. 

When dry, paint with pute white lead and pure linseed oil, according 
to specifications which we will send on application. 

Do not use sulphuric or muriatic acids as a wash before painting and 
do not try to get along with a substitute for linseed oil. Kill the alkali as 
directed and use nothing but pure white lead and linseed oil 

Write for Houseowner’s Painting Outfit 7 Contains specifications 
for all kinds of painting, color schemes, etc. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If be hasn’t it, do not accept 
something else, but write our nearest office, _ 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ait Ax office in each of the following cities: | 


New York Boston Brffalo Cincinnati Ohicago Cleveland 
8&t. Louis (Johan T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburg) 








GAPES! DEATH! 


Gt is indeed an easy matter to save your gape-sick chickens 
With a Rex Gape Worm Extractor. This is no fake. We fulfill 


Get My Book Before 


Too Late For 














every promise, Our booklet explains all. Shall we send it? ee 
a 4 > 
3.6: MK, Box19, Urban, Pa, jy Chicken Time 





Johnson says: Don’t delay too late—bet- 
ter hurry up and send your names It’s 
most May time. My Big Poultry Book is 
better than ever—every page of 200 andevery 
photograph out of over 1200 @ 

Just find out avout 


Old Trusty Incubator 


Mi. Over 100,000 in use. 40, 60cr 90 Days’ Trial, 
ea for3 Hatches. 


Cheap Tennessee Farms 
Making Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
pee farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
rven Gorn, etc., also Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
‘oultry and Rees. r me at once Ror Free 
Literature. I'l! tell you how to get one of these 
Splendid farms for $5 to peracre. Act quickly! 
ar. Smith, Traf.Mgr.N. C.# 8t.L.Ry. Dept, B Nashville, Tena, 




















































Concise, practical. 
to make money with poul- 
try; information as to 


buildi treat- 
ment of diseases, 


sixty prominent varieties. 10c post » 
Fine, pure-bred stock and Site at low 
prices. GREIDER’S GERMICIDE—« 
sure preventive and an excellent disin- 
fectant. &. HM. OR 
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THE POULTRY YARD | 
SAVE THE TURKEY EGGS 


Turkey Eggs Are Valuable—Fix Up Nests for Turkey Hens_ 
Gather Eggs Carefully Every Night-—-Keep Turkeys Free from 











Isiand Reds 


If you want to make money out of chick- 
ens. They'll please you im every way. 
My book tells you all about them ; con- 
tains handsome, life-like pictures. Baok 
costs only 20 cents, which J d@educt on 
your first order for two settings of eggs. 


WALTER SHERMAN 
Meadowlea Newport, B. 1 
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' poults that 


' Lice-—-Money in the Industry—Bv George. M. Tucker, Illinois 


IE will give you a plaim case of how 
I raise my turkeys, sometimes as 
many as 400 in a season. Through 
the winter I feed my breeding stock 
sparingly on corn. One year I kept 
them with the fattening flock that I 
was preparing for February market. 
Théy became too fat, did not *egin 
laying until late, and the poults were 
not so very strong. So don’t have 
breeding stock fat. It is not much of 
a trick to keep the flocks separate, as 
a turkey will scarcely fly over a 55 
or 60-inch woven wire farm fence if 
posts are small and pointed, with 
braces and stay wires, seo they will 
have no place on which to alight. It 
is only on rare occasions that a tur- 


key will fly from the ground clear 
over a fence to the ground on the 
other side. 


Nesting Places fer Turkey Hens 

I have this year about 30 hen tur- 
keys and make 15 or 20 nesting places 
for them. It is seldom that all will 
be laying or sitting at the same time, 
and some will find their own nest 
places anyway. I have used barrels, 
laid on side, but I believed I get better 
results in hatching when the eggs are 
right on the ground, with only a little 
broken straw or leaves under them. 
And so for this reason tent-shape 
coops without floors are preferable. I 





Moor 


Turkey Coop Without 
make them of old boards about 2% 


feet long and so that they cover a 
space about 2% feet square. I do not 
make these so much for protection 


as to exclude other 
turkeys, dogs, etc. My turkeys are all 
pedigreed, -selected and marked. I 
take some pains to - have only one tur- 
key lay in a nest. I do not find this 
very difficult, for when a turkey has 
once laid in a nest she seldom lays 
elsewhere. For this reason I am not 
particular about making the coop very 
tight, and make a silat front to use 
in closing it up when necessary. 

I make it a practice to have eggs 
gathered every evening. A _ fellow 
feels pretty good bringing in 20 to 
25 eggs every night. If you do not 
care to pedigree your turkeys you can 
let two or three lay in the same nest 
until one begins to sit. It takes less 
time to separate them than when lay- 
ing, because you can shut the sitting 
turkey on the nest nearly all day un- 
til the others have laid elsewhere. Af- 
ter they have laid a couple of eggs in 
a new nest they will give no more 
trouble. My turkeys are branded, and 
as the eggs are gathered I mark the 
shell with the mumber of the turkey 
that laid them. I keep them in an or- 
dinary pasteboard shoebox, placed on 
smal! end in oats. I have a box for 
each turkey. Seventeen eggs consti- 
tutes a sitting for a turkey. When the 
turkey has laid 17 and shows no sign 
of wanting to sit, I take seven or nine 
eggs and place them under a chicken 
hen. The turkey hen will usually want 
of eggs to 17 again, but not always. 
te sit before she brings the number 
J have one turkey hen that laid 50 
eggs last year before she began to sit. 

I let the chicken hen raise the 
she hatches. I have 


against. weather 


foum@ that it does not pay to give a 
turkey hen more than she hatches: 
15 to 17 poults are all that she can 
well take care of. And more than 
that, the poults hatched by chickey 
hens are almost sure to have lice. I 
do not want to make life any more 
hazardous to the turkey hen and her 
poults by introducing lice. It is much 
easier to handle the lice when con- 


fined to the chicken hen family. Lice 
are the turkey’s worst enemy. | dust 
the turkey hen about twice with g 


good lice powder while she is sitting 
and grease the top of the head and 
under the wing of poults as I take 
them from the nest. Those with the 
chicken hen, however, require dusting 
frequently while with the hen. I am 
a°‘ways careful. to keep the chicken 
hen and her family away from the 
henhouses. Put out in the orchard, or 
the lice would surely kill them, in 
spite of all we could do 





In Managing Sitting Hens, my first 


care is to see that the hens are free 
from disturbance by other hens or 
animals that might frighten them 
and injure the eggs. I always dust 


with insect power when setting them, 


and each week after that till the 
chicks are hatched. I set about 13 
eggs under the hens, doubling up 
when the chicks are hatched, so each 


hen may have about 25 chicks. About 



























the middle of April, hens and chicks 
are placed in a small coop 2x4 fect, 
with a lath run, where cats and 
hawks will not interfere, constructing 
the laths so as to confine the hen 
and let the chicks ruff at large. For 
feed the first week I use dry chick 
food, and furnish with plenty of wa- 
ter. At first I feed five times a day. 
As they grow older wheat and cracked 
corn are substituted for the chick 
feed, and beef scraps 1 alone or 
mixed in a-wet mash fed three 
times a week. I am situated so‘ that 










not need to 





my chicks in summer do 
be shut up day or nig! so with this 
free range, plenty water to 
drink, pure air, and plenty to eat, my 
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Rhode Island Reds grow fast, the pul- 
lets being ready to lay early in the 
fall, and always healthy, hearty and 
vigorous, paying a good profit as 
utility stock, besides winning high 
honors in the .owroom.—[(G. P. ¢. 

Old Geese Thrive in all kinds 0 
weather if given a shed shelter close 
on the windward side. Better a shed 












to themselves than the cow barn, be 
cause they are safe from being steppe 
on. A pasture too poor for other stocs 
will still do for geese. 
































The Feeder who makes yearling % 



























handle the type of cattle which ca” 
be bought relatively the cheapest om 
that particular class of cattle is in 
be ready for market at such time 

baby beef, must consider quality, ty? 
and condition essential, while th 





ttle shoul 





feeder of two-year-old ca 
demand. 





















The Blue Andalusian—It has long 


















been recognized that Blue Andalusia’ 
fowls never breed true a 
carefully bred, only about half 
offspring are blue, while the othe 

or white wit 





pure black, 
Yet when the 


cross 


half are 
black splashes. 
and white splashed are ; 
yield the Blue Andalusians 
facts, at one time thought 9 vid 
tradictory, are, of course, 1? = 
aceordance with the law of aye 
and indicate the hybrid nature = ‘ 
Blue Andalusian.—{Prof 

Ewart 
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AMERI 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and -Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—~Washington 


CAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


Trade Mark Registered; copyright 1909, by Orange Jadd Company. Established 1842, 
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Rational Use of Fertilizers 


The Elements Supplied in Chemical Manures---The Office of Each in. Helping the Plant---What Mixing 
Fertilizers Means---Some Percentage Suggestions---Soils Likely to Be Deficient in Certain Plant 
Foods---By Prof B. W. Kilgore, Director North Carolina State Experiment Station 


ERTILIZERS are used for the 
sake of the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash they contain. 
These three are more often 
deficient in soils than the other 
constituents necessary to the 
of plants and are the ones soonest 
Nitrogen, phosphoric 


growth 
exhausted in cropping. 
acid and potash are not more necessary than 
the other constituents of plants, but with the 
these, and possibly of lime in 
is an abundance of the 
mineral elements in all soils for the require- 


exception of 


some cases, there 


ments of, all crops. 


is directed to the production of stalks, stems 
and leaves rather than fruit or seeds, the 
effect of too great an amount of nitrogen in 
fertilizers being to cause plants to prodtice 
leaf at the expense of seed. Plants of rich 
green color and good size are not in need of 
nitrogen, while small, pale, sickly ones are in 
want of it. Soils that grow large plants which 
bud, flower and fruit poorly have more nitro- 
gen proportionately than mineral constituents, 
and need phosphoric acid or potash, or both, 
to aid the fruit or seed-producing function. 
Unfortunately soils of this kind are very few. 


Phosphoric acid in fertilizers is supplied 
mainly by acid phosphate of different grades, 
made from South Carolina, Florida and Ten- 
nessee phosphates, the percentages ranging 
from 12 to 17. Some ground bone, er bone 
meal, steamed bone or dissolved bone, are 
sold, but the quantities, comparatively, are 
small. As with nitrogen, phosphoric acid is 
necessary to the full and best development 
of all parts of plants, but its special offices are 
in the production of seed and fruit, those 
parts which are neccessary to the plant’s 
reproducing itself. The main materials which 





Fertilizer materials 
fertilizer, then, 
are bought and ap- 
plied to the land 
because they contain 
deficient or 
constituents 
and are valuable in 
proportion to their 
nitrogen, 
acid and 


and 


these 


eeded 


richness in 
phosphoric 
potash. 
Usually nitrogen is 
supplied by one class 


of materials, phos- 
phoric acid by -an- 
o.her, and potash by 
still another, and 
complete fertilizers 


nitrogen, 
acid and 
made by 


containing 
phosphoric 
potash are 
mixing one or more 
of each of these 
classes of ma- 
terials in sueh quan- 
tities as will give the 
amounts or per cents 
of nitrogen, phos- 


three 


anil 








supply potash are 
. tabulated below. 
While potash is 
necessary to the de- 
velopment of all 
parts of plants, it 
has special work to 


do in connection with 
the production of 
seed. Potash and 
phosphoric acid are 
specially important 
in promoting and in- 
creasing seed and 
fruit production and 
in this regard are the 
opposite of nitrogen, 


which exerts its en- 
ergy specially in the 
production of stalk 


and stem. 
Mixing Fertilizers 


The foregoing has 
had reference to the 
various materials 
which contain nitro- 
gen, phosphorie acid 
and potash in such 
quantities as to fit 
— them for use in mix- 








phoriec acid and pot- 


STEVENS’ LATE CHAMPION STRAWBERRY 


ash desired in the ing fertilizers. Fer- 
mixtures, It is de- tilizers of the various 
sirable that - the _This is a new strawberry that is winning good opinions wherever given a fair test. brand names and 
lacaas aha As its name implies, it is a late berry of the Gandy type, but not as late as that old composition that are 
~) OF, CHPSCRNy standard. The Stevens is a big, vigorous plant that will take care of itself almost any- i 

when he mixes any where and give large yields of handsome berries. The berries ship fairly well, but are put upon the market 


( 


all of his own fer- 
tilier, should be 
familiar with the materials furnishing nitro- 
acid and potash, and their 
richness in the constituents sought, together 
with their special fitness for certain crops and 
Soils, if they possess advantages over each 
This is worth consideration 


gen, phosphoric 


Othe r. 


Nitrogen 
The nitrogen in our fertilizers is supplied 
Mainly as shown in table herewith. While 
nitrogen is necessary to the full development 
of all parts of plants, its most marked office 


not quite as firm as the Gandy. They are of geod quality and their flowers are perfect and 
strong pollenizers. It is a much stronger grower than the Gandy and shows great vitality. 


Composition of Materials Supplying Nitrogen 
[Parts in 100, or percentage.] 


Material Nitrogen 
Sulphate of ammonia ..........20 
TORRES OF DOGR cick cc chkicwsceun 15.5 t6 16 
Gottemece@ meal os. ccs ecsccsee 6.2 to 7 
Cottam BOOG- occ Fe csc cscs vvrves 3.1 
Castor POMACE occcccccsocscces 6 
Dried blood (high grade) ......12 to 14 
Dried blood (low grade) ....... 6 to 12 
Tankage (concentrated) ....... 10 to 12 
Tankage (containing bone)..... 4 to 9 


Fish scrap wae ek Beg 





are made by mixing 
together one or more 
of the preceding materials supplying nitrogen 
and potash with acid phosphate. By varying 
the proportions of these a fertilizer of any 
composition desired, within reason, May be 
obtained. It is the object of fertilizing man- 
ufacturers to mix nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash containing materials in such 
amounts as will give the best quantities of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash for the 
crops in the section in which they are doing 
business. With the foregoing facts as to the 
materials entering into fertilizer mixtures and 















































Number 17 




































































































the functions of the three valuable constitu- 
ents of fertilizers before him, the farmer 
should study his soil and use only the mate- 
rials which are needed to give him most profit- 
able returns. Where the soil is new or has 
in it much vegetable matter, or where stable 
manure has been used liberally, or a good 
crop of cowpeas or clover or sod turned under, 
sufficient nitrogen, or ammonia, will gener- 
ally be present for the production of satisfac- 
tory crops and only acid phosphate and some 
potash supplying material need be applied 
to cause the plants to put on and mature 
good crops of grain or fruit. 


Composition of Materials Supplying Potash 
[Parts in 100, or percentage.] 
Potash 


Muriate. Gf potaghe ....cscecesecc 50 
Sulphate of potash (high grade)....50 
Sulphate of potash (low grade)....27 


MEE nideiedw i peewee i9boeahan See 
ES MEE 4 lads 4-<2 6 6d siece% noe 
Tobacco stems ..... coccccerccets & 008 
Wood ashes (unleached).........-- 2 to 8 


A mixture containing 10% phosphoric acid 
and 4% of potash will give excellent results 
on these soils on corn and the grains, cotton, 
peas, peanuts, etc, and can be used at the 
rate of 300 to 400 pounds of corn, 400 to 600 
pounds on cotton and 200 to 400 pounds on 
peas and peanuts. A mixture of 200 pounds 
14% acid phosphate and 100 pounds kainit 
will give a mixture which will answer the 
above purpose, and will contain 9.3% avail- 
able phosphoric acid, and 41% potash. 
Muriate or sulphate of petash may take the 
place of the kainit in the mixture by using 
a one-fourth quantity. 


Using Fertilizers Rationally 


As a rule, where lands have been long 
cropped in cotton, corn, tobacco, potatoes 
and similar clean-cultured crops, the soil is 
deficient in vegetable matter and needs a 
complete fertilizer for best results. Nitrogen 
or ammonia is especially needed to produce 
a good stalk on which the seed or fruit is to 
grow and without which a satisfactory crop 
cannot be obtained. 

The farmer who is thinking for himself 
knows this land by the kind of crop which 
he grew the past year. On these lands for 
corn and the grains, sufficient nitrogen fur- 
nishing materials should be supplied in the 
mixture to furnish 3 to 344% of nitrogen; for 
cotton, 2% to 31%4%; for tobacco, 3 to 4%, 
and on very poor land 1% of nitrogen for 
peanuts and cowpeas will be found advan- 
tageous the first year, in order to obtain a 
large growth of roots and vines for the im- 
provement of the soil. 

Almost all of our lands need phosphoric 
acid. This constituent is presént in small 
amounts in the majority of our soils and 
ft needs to be supplied liberally for best 
results where fertilizers are used. On the 
other hand, some soil types contaili large per- 
centages of potash, and on these lands the 
potash may be reduced in quantity or omitted 
in fertilizers used on them. Valley lands 
formed from washings from mountain sides 
and slopes are nearly always very rich in 
potash. Most red clay lands contain large 
amounts of this material, though the amount 
present is much higher in some than in others. 
It is generally considered that red clay lands 
do not need potash, but our examination of 
sofls has shown very variable amounts to be 
present, and in some cases, red clay lands do 
not show so much potash as sandy loams, 
and rarely ever so much as valley lands. 
Some very fine sandy loams of the coastal 
plain carry more than 1% of potash, and on 


HANDLING THE CROPS 


these soils the amount of this constituent 
may be largely reduced in fertilizers. 

Where the farmer has not already done so, 
he should make some comparative experi-< 
ments to see whether his land needs potash, 
by putting out a small area without any to 
compare with a similar one where a reason- 
able amount has been applied in the fer- 
tilizer. One can easily tell by the appearance 
of the-crop, the size of the growth, the needs 
of a soil for nitrogen, but it is not so easy 
to determine the needs of phosphoric acid 
and potash, and tests of the kind referred to 
above should be made and the yields weighed. 

A little time and thought given to the 
above points may save quite large amounts 
in fertilizers, as well as give increased yields 
of crops. Besides, it furnishes facts about 
one’s own soil which are a necessary basis 
for cultivating and improving it to best 
advantage. 





USE OF LIMESULPHUR SPRAYS 


PROF P. J. PARROTT, NEW YORK EXPER STATION 


One of the most striking departures from 
the common spraying practices in New York 
is the widespread use this spring of the com< 
mercial, concentrated lime-sulphur solutions 
for the treatment of apple orchards. In 
those localities where the San Jose scale 
exists, fruit growers are, of course, thoroughly 
familiar with the merits of sulphur sprays, 
and the use of these mixtures for this pest 
is now on an established basis. The cause of 
the present interest in the new sulphur sprays 
is the leaf blister-mite, which has made its 
appearance in destructive numbers in apple 
orchards throughout western New York. 
Injuries to apple foliage by this new pest 
have also been recognized in the Hudson 
valley, and in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. 

A large proportion of the fruit growers 
who are going to spray for the mite are not 
troubled with the San Jose scale, and so are 
going to employ a sulphur wash for the first 
time. To these orthardists, the introduction 
of the commercial sulphur sprays is very 
timely. It is doubtful if it would pay the 
average fruit grower to erect a cooking plant 
to prepare his own wash, as the control of 
the mite will not prove as prolonged or as 
dificult a task as to protect apple orchards 
from the scale. 

The question now arises in the minds of 
many fruit growers as to what is the most 
practicable plan of treatment, including an 
application of a sulphur spray, to follow in 
spraying their apple orchards. In using these 
new sprays it is important that orchardists 
@hould understand their range of usefulness 
and the conditions under which they may be 
advantageously employed in the general treat- 
ment against diseases and insects which 
attack the apple. The following points should 
be clearly understood: 

1. The sulphur washes are contact insec- 
ticides, and are especially recommended for 
the treatment of the San Jo&e scale and the 
blister-mite. They are of little value for 
fruit and leaf-eating insects, such as case- 
bearers, canker worms and codling moth. 

2. They are destructive to foliage. They 
ean be used safely only when trees are dor- 
mant or during the time when the buds are 
swelling and are showing green at the tips. 
Applications made later than this time may 
eause serious injuries. 

3. The chemical reactions that oceur when 
poison is added to the sulphur wash are 
not thoroughly understood. It is not advis- 





able to combine arsenicals with sulphur 
sprays. 

4. The sulphur washes are also fungicides, 
but their effectiveness for most diseases of 
fruit trees has not been determined. 1 
applied early in the spring, sulphur sprays 
will control peach leaf curl. Théy are also 
of some value for apple scab, but the exact 
conditions under which they may be depended 
upon to control this disease have not been 
ascertained. 

5. To destroy case-bearers, canker worms, 
codling moth worms and other fruit and leaf- 
eating ipsects, the chief reliance must be 
placed on arsenicals. The poison, arsenate 
of lead preferably, should be used with bor- 
deaux. A plan of treatment which would 
appear to meet the needs of fruit growers 
who desire to spray with a sulphur wash, is 
as follows: 

@. Spray trees with a sulphur wash as 
buds are swelling and show green at the tips 
for the blister-mite and San Jose seale. 45. 
Spray trees with bordeaux containing an 
arsenical poison, arsenate of lead preferably, 
before blossoms open. This treatment is 
effective against many leaf-eating insects and 
various plant diseases, especially the apple 
seab. ec. Spray trees with bordeaux con- 
taining a poison, just after blossoms fall. 
This is the most efficient treatment for cod- 
ling moth and it also helps to prevent apple 
scab. d. Spraying trees with bordeaux con- 
taining a poison, from ten to 14 days after ¢, 
for codling moth and apple scab, would prob- 
ably prove profitable. 

Commercial preparations of the lime-sul- 
phur wash have been extensively tested in 
various experiments with the blister-mite, 
and at the strength employed, one part to 
nine parts of water, have proved very efficient 
remedies. To every barrel of 50 gallons 
capacity of the diluted spray, add from ten 
to 15 pounds of lime, made into a paste. The 
addition of the lime is not necessary, but by 
its use the trees are given a whitewashed 
appearance, which enables farmers to judge 
better of the thoroughness of their spraying. 
During spraying operations the mixture 
should be kept agitated. 


Common Goat Stock for Angora Crosses— 
A few years ago Mexican does were used 6x- 
tensively as foundation stock for a flock of 
Angoras, using bucks of the latter breed. 
However wise the practice may have been at 
that time.that method of building zp a flock 
of fleece-bearing goats is now in vogue but 
slightly, if at all. The practice flourished best 
when the goat raisers knew very little of the 
larger prices they might have obtained for a 
better grade of mohair. They were content 
with prices ranging from 14 to 22 cents & 
pound. Manufacturers have required better 


. hair than can be produced by grades and this 


has tended to reduce very greatly the num- 
ber of crosses.—[G. F. Thompson, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Mulching Potatoes—Seven years’ experi- 
ence at the Nebraska experiment station in- 
dicates that mulching is a fairly satisfactory 
way of growing potatoes on a small scale, al- 
though the method is practicable only when 
the mulching material can be obtained very 
cheaply. Old hay or straw should be spread 
about 4 inches deep just before the plants ap- 
pear and after the ground has been harrowed 
once or twice after planting. Rather large 
seed pieces should be planted 2 or 3 inches 
deep and the hills should be placed 18x18 of 
12x24 inches 
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MANAGEMENT OF POTATOES 


. we-Eactors that Make for Profitable Crops— 


Rotation—Fertilizers—V arieties—Prepara- 
tion of the Land—Planting and Early 
Cultivation—By Samuel Fraser of Living- 
ston County, N Y 


NE of the factors we cannot 
control in growing a profitable 
crop of potatoes is climate. 
All we can do is seek out a 
suitable one. We need a cool, 
moist climate, one.with as few 

hot days as possible in the summer, and a 
moderate rainfall during the summer months. 

The first of these can be secured by seeking 
the higher elevated plateaux of New York 
and Pennsylvania, or by going farther north 

and taking land of lower elevation. The 
rainfall and its distribution should also be 
earefully considered. Unless irrigation be 
practiced we need 36 or more inches of rain- 
fall. 

The length of the growing season cannot 
be controlled by the farmer. The longer it 
is the better. There is a greater possibility 
of producing maximum yields if the growing 
season is 200 days, as it is in parts of Europe, 
than with 135 days, as it is in parts of New 
Yorkg ‘The length of the growing season will 
control to some extent the variety which 
should be planted. A European variety bred 
for a growing period of 200 days cannot adapt 
itself to a section where there are but 130 
This is probably one 
reason why so few north European varieties 
are of any value to this country, but there 
are other reasons equally important. 

Another thing we cannot do is to make a 
clay soil a good place to grow potatoes. The 
texture of the soil must be open, it must be 
deep, therefore sandy loams and loams are 
the best potato soils. If the soii permits the 
potato roots will-grow 3 to 4 feet deep. The 
advantage of the loam over a gravelly soil is 
that it is more retentive of moisture and it 
can therefore furnish more water to the plant. 
This is particularly important in a dry spell. 

The soil must not be wet, however. If it 
is not naturally well underdrained, it must be 
drained with tile. The organic matter in the 
soil not only makes it more retentive of mois- 
ture, but it has other important functions, 
therefore the potato crop should be grown 
mmediately after a crop which furnishes 
organic matter to the soil, and improves its 





days between frosts. 


texture. One of the common crops which 
most nearly meets these requirements is 
over. Alfalfa would do as well. Both have 


rong taproots, which on decaying leave 
the soil open and well aerated, and both 
enrich the soil in nitrogen. Farther south, 
on sandy land, cowpeas might be used instead. 
Manure may be applied and is of value, partly 
n account of its effect upon the physical 
operties of the soil. 


Importance of Rotation 


To grow potatoes economically demands 

suitable rotation. The work must be laid 
ut several years in advance. Potatoes are 
frequently found to work in very well on 
dairy or sheep farms, because in both of these 
types of farming clover hay is needed and 
this has to be resown from time to time, 
Which gives an opportunity for breaking up 
the land, and growing a profitable crop. The 
potato land is also a good place to put some 
of the manure, although I would not advo- 
cate the application of more than ten tons to 
the acre. This may be supplemented by an 
application of 600 pounds an acre of a 3-10-8, 
made up of 40 pounds nitrate of soda, 60 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


pounds dried blood, 400 pounds 14% acid phos- 
phate, 100 pounds sulphate or muriate of 
potash. It will be better for the fertilizer to 
be applied broadcast ahead of the planter. 
In some cases double this quantity of fer- 
tilizer is found to be profitable and on sandy 
land the nitrogen content might be increased 
1 to 2%. 

The question, which variety shall we plant? 
can be best answered by a study of local con- 
ditions. In the Freehold potato section of 
New Jersey on a loam soil, the Giant is the 
most prolific and probably the most profitable 
variety. Many acres of this variety are grown 
in Livingston county, N Y, for the express 
purpose of furnishing seed to the New Jersey 
growers. This is an example of two sections 
working together to advantage. Peerless Jr 
in central New York is a coarse but produc- 
tive variety on heavy loam soils being, prob- 
ably, one of the best for such conditions, so 
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A PROMISING SEEDLING PEAR 


Here is a cluster of pears, the product of a 
cross between the Kieffer and the Japanese Rus- 
set. This cross was the work of Louis Hubach 
of Judsonia, Ark. The piece of limb here repre- 
sented is 17 inches long and supported 29 pears; 
the original branch was much longer and just as 
full to its tip. This was the first fruit the tree 
bore and it was produced in the summer of 1908. 
In size the pears are from one-half to two-thirds 
that of the Kieffer. In color, they are rich yel- 
low. with sometimes a handsome ‘blush. 
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far as yield is concerned, but it is zot of high 
quality. 

For the better potato growing sections 
probably the Carman No 3, Rural New Yorker 
No 2, Sir Walter Raleigh and Green Moun- 
tain will be found to be good, late varieties. 
For first early there is probably nothing 

arlier than Quick Lunch, while Irish Cobbler 

and Eureka are both good for a succession, 
especially on the sandy loam and sandy soils. 
There is, however, more in strain than in 
variety. Those men who haye practiced seed 
selection have been able not only to maintain 
a high yield but to increase their yields. We 
need the variety which is best adapted to the 
soil type and conditions. 


Preparation of the Land 


In some sections, where the soil is a heavy 
loam it may be advisable to give a deep plow- 
ing in the fall. In England and Scotland 
this is sometimes made as deep as 12 inches, 
and if this is possible, it should be secured 
here. Such land will need replowing in spring 
unless one is equipped with a deep work- 
ing, three or four-horse cultivator, which will 
cultivate the land almost as deeply as it is 
plowed. Ten to 12 inches of loose earth is 
what the potato needs. In most cases it gets 
but 2 or 3 inches, and very often we see the 
planter running where there is not sufficient 
loose earth to cover the set. Such methods 
are not profitable. 

One frequently sees the English potato 
grower with four big Shire horses, each 
weighing 1600 to 2000 pounds, hitched “in 
front of a floating or wheel cultivator, taking 
5 feet wide, but working 10 to 12 inches deep. 
This thorough preparation is an important 
factor in the production of a thousand bushels 
of potatoes on an acre, which has often been 
secured. Of course, it is but one factor; other 
equally important ones are underdrainage, a 
good rotation, manure and fertilizers, and the 
planting of varieties bred especially for the 
local conditions, ‘ 

All commercial planting is done by 
machine. So far as I know, there is no 
machtne which will plant as large a seed 
piece as is desirable. A 2% or 3-ounce seed 
piece is the most profitable to plant; i e, a 
piece as large as a good-sized egg. There is 
not yet a demand for a machine to plant this 
sized piece, hence it is not forthcoming. The 
seed should be cut as it'is needed for plant- 
ing, two or three eyes may be ieft in each 
seed piece if possible. On light loam soils 
the sets may be planted 3 or 4 inches deep, 
so the land can be harrowed in any direction 
to a depth of 2 inches without disturbing 
the sets. A few days after planting the whole 
of the field may be harrowed 1 or % inch 
deep with the spring-toothed or spike-toothed 
harrow. 

When the potato plants appear the two- 
horse weeder may be used, and run across 
the field in both directions to prevent the 
formation of any crust. These harrowings 
will play havoc with the weed seeds and save 
hand hoeing. As soon as the rows are dis- 
cernible, two deep cultivations may be_given, 
running 3 to 4 inches deep and as close to 
the plants as possible. The next cultivation 
should be shallower, say 2 inches deep, and 
all future ones as shallow as possible. 


The More Domestic your clover and al- 
falfa seed, the less likely is it to contain 
foreigners. / 





No Average crop is profitable, and no one 
should be satisfied to raise such. Work for 
bumper yields. 
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THE EVER POPULAR POTATO 


ON THE 


NEW 
,CENTURY 
BINDER 


It Does Clean Work 


A binder that does not cleanly separate the bundles from the untied 


grain costs a lot of your temper and time. 


Time is money during 


harvest. To avoid this loss use the New Century. The above cut tells 


the story. 
it returns beneath the deck, no grain is fed down by the packers, 
serve to keep the grain from pressing against the needle. 
do not come into contact with the untied grain. 


discharge arms 
good clean work use the New Century. 


See it at our dealer’s. 


don’t know his address write us for it, also for catalogue. 


WALTER A, WOOD MOWING 
AND REAPING MACHINE CO. 


BOX 1107 HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


From the moment the needle appears above the grain until 


They 


The revolving 


For 
If you 


; Oldest and Largest Independent Manufacturer of Harvesting Machines 








This Ad. Save Dealer, 


Jobber, 
Profit 


Buy direct from the biggest 
epesader factory in the world. 
—My price has made it—No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 


before 
spreader history. 


all manure 
I save you 


. Here’s the secret and reason: 
make youa me on one based 


on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for — material, labor and 
rofit, based on'this enore 


one small 


mous quantity ona 


GALLOWAY 


have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer 


j Ow: 
py VY 
Freight Prepaid 


Catalog House 


Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 
back your money after you try 
it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that tors proposition? If I did not 


farmers have stam 


their O. K. onit. They all tried it 30 days free just like [ ask you to try it—30 DAYS FREE 


p me e postal, and say—"*Ca' 

with tow prices direct from your factory 

H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fine. Spreads 

~ all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. 

So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with ce before. 
other spreaders."* 


small buggy team, 
th 


T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. 
Does good work. 
Galloway much the best. 


ae send me your now preposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
1 also make a new complete steel gear Spreader 70-ba size. 
“Often pull it with my 
Have always used 


I f going to 


buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways."’ 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 639 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 















smoother, straighter furrow. 


Days Work 


on flat land plow. 
\ J low srvehere. 
Va Try © Days at My 
slastee SF, full particulars. 
L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., - Box 14 





Risk. 


PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don’t touch the handles, walk on the even Ground and turn a 
Holds plow st 
gi Sud. A light boy or woman can do the w 


in 2 

> and all the drudgery avoided. As good on side hill as 
Saves the plow points and carries the 

No use for Rik. or stone boat. 

Write for descriptive 

Agents wanted. 

Cortiand, N. ¥. 





ady = stoniest 
k easily. 


Days 














PRA 


and Guasentecd to satisfy. Fit with 

Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three AAV) 

ordinary sprayers. Used by Experiment ¥ | 

Stations and 300,000 make 

many styles and sizes, Goering Guide 
d Agency 


Free. 
Offer. 


24 Jay Street, 






Your Fruits, Crops, 
Poultry Houses, and 
do whitewashing 
AUTO-SP 


others. 


“ey book, prices an 


Cc. Brown Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 










with The 






Factory price 
















fonarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 









Destro 
and thus 
perfect 


savin, 


Spray Your Fruit Trees 


AND VINES 
ssure of iage yids of 


Excelsior Spraying 


tfits and 


Prepared Mixtures 


in large orchards 


and: highly endorsed by suc- 
cessful growers. Write 


for our 
catalog, which also 
treatise on spraying 


Fruit and Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER 0O0., 


Box 106-P, Quincy, Ill. 





7 pgs 
Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 








“FUMA” 


ingly small.” So the weevil, but you can stop th 


kilis Prairie Dogs, 
veo Gophers, 
and Grain Insects 
“The wheels of the gods 
grind slow but ——- 


as others 


sxind “Fuma Carbon Bisulphide” 2 ster 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. X. 





Growing Sweet Potatoes 
Cc. W. WAID, CLARK COUNTY, O 

Sweet potatoes should be grown in 
every home garden unless the space is 
very limited. Twenty to 50 feet of 
row will give a nice treat for many 
meals, and a larger space can often 
be devoted to this crop. Sweet pota- 
toes are at their best on a rich, sandy 
loam, but they can be grown on other 
kinds of soil nearly as well as on 
sand. The requisites of a suitable soil 
are that it be friable, well drained, 
and rich in plant food. Sweet pota- 
toes will not grow well in a soil that 
is water logged, or which is stiff, tena- 
cious, or badly run down 

Plants can usually be purchased at 
30 to 50 cents a 100. Unless a per- 
son expects to plant several hundred 
it is not advisable to grow them. The 
ground should be prepared before the 
plants are secured. The soil should 
be plowed and worked deeply. There 
is no necessity for ridging for sweet 
potatoes, as was formerly thought 
necessary, as just as good crops can 
be grown on level as on ridged soil. 
Where the soil is very stiff the pota- 
toes can be dug more easily if the 
soil is ridged than whén grown on the 
level. 

As soon as the plants are secured 
they should be planted. -A good way 
to plant is to make holes with a 
pointed stick, place the plants in the 
holes and pack the soil firmly about 
the roots. Be sure that no open spaces 
are left at the bottom of the holes. 
A spade may be used instead of a 
stick if the soil is not firm enough to 
hold open when a stick is used. 

The cultivation of sweet potatoes 
should be about the same as any 
other garden crop. The vines should 
never be allowed to take root. To 
avoid this they should be lifted every 
few days. Sometimes the vines are 
wrapped around the hill. If the 
growth of vine is too rank the ends 


should be clipped. © This will throw 
the ‘strength into the roots. Pota- 
toes should never be left in the 


ground until the tops freeze, as a lit- 
tle frost on the tips of the potatoes 
will cause them to rot. Sweet pota- 
toes may be kept for a long time if 


they are -wrapped, each by itself, in 
paper and laid away in a cool, dry 
place. 





Good Year for Potato Growers 

Not since 1903 has the price of po- 
tatoes been so high. The crop years, 
1903 and 1908, were somewhat similar, 
the yield fivé years ago being 244,445,- 
000 bushels, compared with 240,449,- 
000 bushels in 1908. The price in 
April, 1904, went to $1.05 per bushel 
at shipping stations. At present it is 
around 95 cents for choice stock, 
though ranging as low as 75 cents. 
Perhaps the barrier to high prices 
last season was the large English po- 
tato crop. From the beginning of 
the season, however, the market has 
reflected the confidence of growers 
and dealers. 

Production was irregular, some 
parts of the country suffering heavy 
loss from drouth, while a few sections 
had an abundant harvest. A compre- 
hensive view of the entire situation at 
that time was of great value to the 
farmers. American Agricuilturist was 
on hand early with the information, 
reporting a shortage of 30,000,000 
bushels compared with the previous 
year. Fortified with this knowledge, 
that the country would need all the 
1908 potatoes before a new crop could 
be harvested, farmers were able to 
market their crops at remunerative 
prices. 





Foreign Stocks Steadied Market 


The fact that there were large crops 
in England and Germany perhaps 
served a good purpose. Because of 
foreign stocks American growers 
were not tempted to hold back their 


| crops until a crisis was brought on by 





shortage of domestic supplies; at the 
same time they were able to com- 
mand high values. At no time wags 
the foreign crop of potatoes a severg 
menace to the home market. 


May approaches’ with extensive 
preparations being made for the 
1909 crop. That there will be jp. 


creased acreage is to be expected. Ip 
the one or two states which were for. 
tunate enough in 1908 to harvest fy) 
crops, the past season has proved a 
bonanza year. Growers also whose 
crops were short were able to make 
@ good average to the acre on ac. 
count of the higher prices at which 
they sold the smaller quantity, 

A review of the season would not 
be complete without reference to the 
remarkable condition in Maine. In 
that far eastern state farmers gath. 
ered @ much larger crop than in the 
previous year. It was one of the 
three or four states which boasted 
of an increased yield. 

New Land for Potatoes 

Not only will the states which have 
heretofore been prominent as potato 
producers increase their acreage this 
year, but southern states are coming 
forward as large producers. New 
lands in Colorado will be devoted to 
potato production. Texas is adding 
additional acres to the cultivation of 
potatoes and throughout the cotton 
states, where diversification has been 
preached, many acres which have 
heretofore been devoted to the white 
staples will be planted in potatoes or 
corn this spring. These potatoes will 
not conflict materially with the main, 
or northern crop. 

High prices were a blessing to the 
farmer when he was marketing po- 
tatoes, but many were thoughtless 
enough to fail to provide themselves 
with sufficient seed to plant the new 
crop. These are now feeling the pinch 
of the shoe on the other foot. Some 
of the more sensational trade papers 
are talking of a seed potato famine, 
That there is a scarcity cannot be de- 
nied, 

In addition to increased acreage, 
the new potato crop will be planted in 
ground which will be better fertilized 
with commercial plant food than in 
former years. This, of course, is true 
more particularly in the middle and 
eastern states. 

In last week’s issue, 
communications from potato growers 
throughout the important ‘states were 
printed, throwing light on the situa- 
tion. Additional testimony from Amer- 
ican Agriculturist correspondents 
along this line is given herewith: 

Conditions in the East 

Less than 10% ‘of the 1908 crop fe- 
mains on hand. Present price is 
85 cents, an advance of 20 cents with- 
in a month. Acreage will be normal 
this year.—[H. A. S., Wellsville, N ¥. 

About one-sixth of the crop still in 
growers’ hands, - Price ranges from 
80 to 85 cents, which is 10 cents 
higher than a year ago. Acreage wilt 
be increased this year.—T[J. F. 8. Al- 
legany County, N Y. 

Potato stocks available for market 
are about 15% of last year’s crop 
Market pfiée is 90 cents compared 
with 75 cents a month ago. The in 
crease in acreage will be about 10% 
[G. W. K., Ontario County, NY. } 

No potatoes in growers’ hands. New 
acreage will be about the same 4 
last year’s.—[J. A. F., Hartford Coun- 
ty; Ct. 

Plenty of potatoes at $1 per bushel; 
acreage will be increased by the pre- 
vailing high prices. Crop very light 
in this section last year. Present of- 


nl 


BUSINESS NOTICE 








“For the Land’s Sake use Bow 
ker’s “ Fertilizers; they enrich 4 
earth and those who till! it. we 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, who make a 
tive propositions to farmers — 
will act as agents. Illustrate 
catalog free.” 
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‘COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


ferings are under size, but of fair Producing Chautauqua Grapes mined. It is believed by some that - 

































































quality. Prime seed Scarce.—[H. R. the vitality of the grape cuttings has 
Ma Dutchess County, N Y. D. K. FALVAY, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y¥ been weakened by the general dete- 

Don’t think more than a tenth of — —— rioration of the vines from which me 
the crop is in growers’ hands. . Pres- In 1824 Elisha Gay of Portland pro- the grape brush is taken for cuttings. : 
ent price is 85 cents a bushel, an ad- cured roots of the Isabella and Ca- The small percentage of extra No 
yance of 20 cents within a month. tawba from W. R. Prince of Long l’s grown shows that there is some- |} 

4 reage this season will be normal. Island and set a plot about 2x6 rods. thing radically wrong with the pres- 
Ver little preparation has been made These varieties proved to be well ent stock. 

rhe g, as weathe as g il a he climate. Virgin soil should produce as good , 
for planting, a weather h 1s been adapted to the soil and - c at 7 hd uld p ; 5 oc ‘a Dlgeb Gow snd naar ee 
eld. There will be a large increase Very little effort was made, how- vineyards now as in the past, but it from your cows if you feed them 
i, corn this year.—[H. S., Steuben ever, by the settlers to cultivate this does not. Nurserymen are being ‘§ Continental Gluten Feed will be 
reanty, N fruit until about 1859. Most people criticised, whether justly or unjustly, ‘ B yours. No wise dairyman will 

Few potatoes in hands of growers. believed that the grape was good only for the unsatisfactory results expe- ht be ee mer- 
present price is $2 a barrel, against for wine purposes, and this was op- rienced .by those setting new vine- ducing dairy feed. Chteperil ~ 
180 a month ago. If weather con- posed by the more conservative class. yards. The practice of setting cut- i corn or oats. It is an ideal feed 
ditions are favorable there will be In that year a wine cellar was built tings from Tom, Dick and Harry by | to balance your dairy rations. 
the largest acreage ever planted in~- and the wine industry of Chautauqua the thousand does not encourage close nt. Rb -sewry ana — absolutely 
the county.—[I. J. P., Aroostook county started. inspection of the brush used for that i \teel aed Mantes on as 
County, Me. At that date, 20 acres of bearing purpose. 

Not more than 5% of the 1908 crop vineyard would be a good estimate. In -the vineyard the roots are set CONTINENTAL 
on hand. Price at shipping station At the present time there are 35,000 very deep, from 14 to 18 inches be- 
is $2 a barrel, an advance of 30 cents acres in the Chautauqua belt. The low the general surface of the soil. . J 
ince month. Acreage will be in- Concord, introduced in 1854, has be- As the ground is worked the high 
r i and a large é ity of fer- c > ste i sec- centers ar radually moved toward makes more milk than anything else 

eased and a larger quantity of fer come the tandard grape for the sec . e & v3 ¢ pa ows: ri mag Fy ny 4 un Suny thing oles 
ilizer will be used than ever before.— tion. Some Niagaras are raised, but the roots. Corn or potatoes are usu- Irdefinitel —in hot or cold weather. 
[L. R., AroostooR County, Me. of late years they have not found a ally planted between the grape rows poten fon age ty hy 

About 10% of last yeaf’s crop on ready market. The prices rarely the first year. The first year’s growth producer than any 
hand, selling at $2 a barrel at load- equal those of the Concord. Only a is cut back to two or three buds the J gag ng 4 
ing station. Acreage will be in- very few of other varieties are grown, second spring. The third spring the tables of different feeds and Yull 
— . ~ : a. ~ » the ° . ‘ . jeulars of Continental Gluten 
creased this season More fertilizer and are mostly sold in local markets. canes are tied up; not more than two eed—free on request. 
by 20 will be used.—[P. H. R., Details of Planting canes should be used. One and a Continental Cereal Co., Box 164, Peoria, iil. 
Aroostook County, Me. oO ea dee aint @ tuck half canes are better, that is, one 

Potato stocks very small, possibly ‘ uae @ aeattae ae - cane to the top wire and a shorter 
1% of the 1908 crop on hand. Pres- -_ — ws baw . ae ae. Powe hong one to the bottom wire, the shorter 
it price is 95 cents, an advance of *°¥_¥ears the roots have been s@ © cane making the wood growth for 
ut Pee or 7 feet apart in the row, the ob- the f ¥ - neal » 

% cents within a month. Acreage 4.4 being to put up fewer canes e following year. Invariably the ~\ 
wil be normal if seed can be pro- f ; ~ sa P a a i tai ~ best growth is near the top of the 

ured. Almost a famine in good seed ~ rove: — ns me 3 oe aa — Roy cane, and if both canes are tied to 

potatoes. —[J. E. T., Montcalm Coun- average. © posts snou be be- the top wire the growth of wood will sil’! 

Aigo tween the third and fourth vines to be much too far from the ground to to be of highest value must be }j , ii 
yy, Mic prevent the wires from sagging when bd “4 Perfect in Construction, wi il 
Not over 10% of the stock remains Sended, The reste « - a make a good-shaped vine. The first Of Durable Material, jl! diy 
a growers’ hands. Present: pflce- ts aded. 1€ 00 Ss are now so gra o wire is usually 24 inches above the Ample inStrength & Convenience jig) (hii 
%) ; in Sitetdk 60-08 dtiiieitien that those designated extra No I’s lower wire puaote Srros alone meet all emit 
%) cents, ¢ é rane 5 cents : : < . . these requirements, Invented 

r ‘ . . od , 
past month. Expect increased acre- are .the “kind te. get Other grades The canes are tied with No 21 wire 1899; adopted by U.S. Govt.; most 
. . . < are set, but the best are always the largely used everywhere. Also 
age—|J. W., Van Buren County, ‘ . ee - ryw! . 
. most satisfactory. For the past few * Silo Filling Machinery and 
Mich Seara, newly set VYineverda haves t Excerpts from papers read at the Manure Spreaders, 
_ a ne wow Vemeyarcs Heys BOS shoent mesting of the western New Send for catalogues. Er perl 
a done as well as in former years. The York horticultural society at Roches- \ HARDER MFG.CO., BOX 13, COBLESKILL, W. Y. 
“I saw your adv in A A.” cause has not been definitely deter- ter, . 































is of value to the purchaser only when it stands 
= for fixed values. 94 In some articles the quality. can 
not be determined by any examination the purchaser, can 
make and in such cases the Trade Mark is invaluable. 

P of known value, goods that have proved to he 
they have been in yse. In the purcheSe 




















importance for you qannot 
the material to be consigered, 
soft copper from: hard copper and 
do you know whether it is scidntifica 
the rod, as a whole, is it so made fhat yd 
face of each wire, if the rodfis cort 





ected hy it or not, for not only is 

ay itisputup. ¢§ You can tell 
xectly made mechanically, but 
t the other and when you take 
do yowWtilize the entire conducting sur- 
g incorrectly made. _ By buying the 


























wre urge you to ge 

spool. It stands for Honest Dedhin 
and pypper_ere ¢{¢ Insist. on getting the D&S rods™& ‘ ill be pro- 
tected and pleased when the jobis finished. 4§ Our business is established, 
our rods have proved their quality, no other rod is as extensively 
used, ne other rod has given such universal satisfaction. 
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WRITE TO DODD & STRUTHERS, DES MOINES, IOWA, FOR THEIR FREE BOOK ABOUT LIGHTHING 



























v A Western Electric 
: - Rural Telephone 


It will be your errand boy 
in time of need. 

In cases of emergency you 
can’t afford to have the 
party you want, say, ‘‘I 

can’t anderstand, speak 
ieedes.” Our telephones are 
used to transact the impor- 
tant business of this country and are 


The installation of a telephone may save valu- 
able stock or a human life, and it will cost you and 
your neighbors fess than 20 bushels of wheat each 
to have a complete, dependable telephone system 
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reliable at all times. 








We have an experienced and trained staff of telephone engin- 
eers ,at each branch house, who will give you advice free. 


Get in touch with us. Our Free Bulletin No. 47 on ‘How 
to Build Rural T: Lines,’’ describes the system so 
clearly that a boy can install and operate it. Write as a 
letter or postal, or put your name and address in the mar- 
gin of this advertisement, cut it owt and send it to our 
nearest office. Our FREE BULLETINS will be sent immediately 
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Eastern = Central The world’s oldest and largest tele Western Pacific 

New York Chicago Py e maanufact tourer; there are over Goins Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 000 000 Western Electric hones Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston Clasinnesi in use in the United States to-day. Denver Seattle 





Rural Telephones a specialty Omaha Salt Lake City 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 
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| and burn the brush from ten or 12 
| acres in 













Time tells the tale! 


Measure the cost of ready roofing by what 
it will do all the way through. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


costs a little more in beginning than ordinary 
roofing because it is made of genuine Trinidad 
Lake asphalt; but that gives it life to resist sun, 
air, heat, cold, rain, and fire. You are sure Gen- 
asco will last—you know what it’s made of; and 
you know it is cheapest in the end. 

Insist on Genasco—the roofing with a thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee. 
Gives absolute —— to.every building on the farm. Mineral and smooth 


surface. Look for the trade-mark on every roll. Write for Good Roof Guide 
Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 




















Chicago 


aeenineall 


New York 
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PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


BY DR. H. W. CONN. The development of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the 
last ten years. Reginning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the bacteria 
: in milk has proved to be of vital importance, not only to the dairyman, but to all persons who 
ai have an interest in public health problems. In the last few years there has developed in our 
/ Jarge cities a keen interest- in the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there is no more 
important subject affecting the milk producer, distributer or consumer than their relations to 
the bacteria of milk, and public health officials are also recognizing the subject as one of which 
they must take cognizance, All dairy students today must learn the facts which are known, and 
no 77 course is complete without a full consideration of this subject. 

The book is strictly up-to-date and contains the most recently determined facts in the newest 
methods. It the ding out of the ripe experience of Dr. Conn. No class room, 
a 8 library will be complete without it. Fully illustrated with 83 original pictures. se 


pages. 5%x8 inches. Price, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 




























ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
SOILS 


BY GHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind ever 

As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 

a novel. The caine has put into it his individuality. _The story of the properties of the soils, 
thei of - 





management, as well as a di the of crop growing and 
crop feeding, make the book eqnally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 
There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 
Principle in soil management. 300 pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth, $1.3 


GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 















VEGETABLES 


cut about 5 inches long, and so twist- 
ed around cane and trellis wire as to 
come off with the old wood. String 
is used when necessary’ to tie any of 
the canes to the lower wire; tie a 
loose knot to prevent girdling. We 
tie but once, unless some of the vines 
should be broken down with wind or 
other causes. A good man can tie an 
acre a day in a vineyard with four 
canes to the vine. There are from 
540 to 600 vines to the acre, 

It requires about six years to get 
a strong vineyard, one capable of sup- 
porting four to six canes. The con- 
stant temptation among vineyardists 
is to tie up too many canes on young 
vines, and by so doing injure their 
vineyards very seriously. In old vine- 
yards we usually put up four to six 
canes if the vine will support that 
many. The judgment of the trim- 
mer must be exercised constantly. He 
must treat each vine individually. 

An extra good trimmer will trim 
ah acre of heavy vines in ten to 12 
hours. This work is done during 
the winter months. After the brush 
is pulled from the wires, it is drawn 
out by a team hitched to a long pole. 
Two men and a team can pull out 


a day. The work in the 
vineyard is all done by horse power 
except the hand hoeing. The one- 
horse plow, the gang plow, the spring- 
tooth harrow and the two-horse vine- 
yard cultivator, with the disk wheel 
to guide it, are the principal tools 
used during the season. The horse 
hoe, of course, is used for cleaning 
under the wire. 


Handling the Crop 


The crop requires 90 days from 
date of blossoming to harvesting. Our 
harvest usually begins about Septem- 
ber 25. A large percentage of the 
grapes put in baskets are packed in 
eight-pound baskets, 


24 hours. The baskets are then re- 
filled when necessary, covered and 
taken to the car. Last year the-yield 
averaged 361 eight-pound baskets to 
the acre; a large yield is 1000 baskets. 

A movement is on foot to fix™by 








legislation a standard-size grape bas- 


ket. I might favor such a law if-the | 
inches instead | 


size is made in cubic 
of by weight. The grape being com- 
posed principally of water, it begins 
noticeably to shrink in weight within 
48 hours after being picked, and in 
a week will shrink 12%4% of its 


original weight. The material from 
whieh the basket -is made varies 
considerably, as much as 250 


pounds on 1000 baskets. What the 
consumer is entitled to is a full bas- 
ket of No 1 grapes honestly packed. 
A man cannot be made honest by leg- 
islation, but he can be assisted. Poor, 
slack packing has done more than the 
pests to hurt the grape market. We 
need more of the golden rule princi- 
ples put into effect if we expect to 
realize the maximum profits from our 
fruit. Perhaps this rule would be all 
right with apple and small fruit 
growers. Honesty is the best policy 
always. 

Preparing fer Lima Beans — In 
making preparations for the lima 
bean crop, the land is prepared early 
and laid out in rows 4% feet each 
way. The beans are planted three 
on each side of a pole, between May 
1-10; the date of planting depending 
on weather conditions. Last year we 
were later than usual. The beans 
are planted on one side of the pole 
first, and four days later they are put 
on the opposite side. As soon as they 
are well started, two of the strongest 
plants are selected and the others 
destroyed. I cultivate once a week. 
Stable manure is used at the rate of 
15 or 20 tons per acre. A good grade 
of commercial fertilizer is also used 
in the hills at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre.—{John W. Bradway, Cum- 








‘COFFEE DOESN’T HURT MR” 
Tales That Are Told 


“I was one of the kind who 
wouldn’t believe that coffee was hurt- 
ing me,” says'a N. Y. woman. “You 
just couldn’t convince me its use was 
connected with the heart and stomach 
trouble I suffered from most of the 
time. 

““My trouble finally got so bad I had 
to live on milk and toast almost ep- 
t.rely for three or four years. Still 1 
loved the coffee and wouldn’t believe 
it could do such damage. 

“What I needed was to quit coffee 
and take nourishment in such form as 
my stomach could digest. 

“TI had read much about Postum 
but never thought it would fit my case 
until one day I decided to quit coffee 
and give it a trial and make sure 
about it. So I got a package and 
carefully followed the directions. 

“Soon I began to get better and was 
able to eat carefully selected foods 
without the aid of peBsin or other di- 
gestants, an@ it. was not long before 
I was really @ new woman physically. 

“Now I am healthy and sound, can 
eat anything and everything that 
comes along, and I know this won- 
derful change is all due to my having 
quit coffee and got the nourishment 
I needed through this delicious 
Postum. 

“My wonder is why everyone don’t 
give up the old coffee and the troubles 
that go with it and build themselves 
up as I have done with Postum.” 

Easy to prove by 10 days’ trial of 
Postum in place of coffee. The re- 
ward is big. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Nitrate ot Soda 


in Original Bags 


HITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La, 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1103 Temple Bidg., Toronto, Canada 

San Jose, Cal. 
321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 
603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 
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What do you eee eet at Don’t 
Que then owen, ‘we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds —Giuten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for prices 
and particulara 








ST BAG & BURLAP CO. 
318K. Maia St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fertilizer Theory in Practice 
FE. Je HOLLISTER, BERGEN COUNTY, N J) 

When Iwas called to organize the 
work of the Winona agricultural] in- 
stitute at Winona Lake, Ind, the insti- 
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tute had devoted its efforts mainly to | 


the work of a preparatory school. In 


other words, it was an agricultural | 
institute without agriculture. At first, 
lectures were delivered on the impore- 
tance of the agricultural industry and 
the broad fields filled with opportuni- 
ties for young men who would pred 
up the work aS a means of insuring | 
future prospects. 

As a means by which the studentq 
were made familiar with commercial 
fertilizers, samples of sulphate of 


potash, muriate of potash, and | 
other fertilizing materials were | 


brought to the laboratory, where 
by discussions and _ lectures. the 
students were taught the value of 
the different ingredients and the im- 
portant role each one plays in 
crop production. 

Although the season was well ad- 
vanced, a small field was prepared for 
wheat; the soil of the field, however, 
was in a poor physical and chemical 
condition, owing to consecutive crop- 
ping for a number of years. On one 
acre of this field was broadcasted 200 
pounds 6£ bone meal; on the second 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE 


On Editorial Page I Mention this Journal Wisi 











acre 150. of bone meal and 20 of: sul- | 

G@°potash; the balance of the | 
ida tee fast unfertilized. The field | 
was:-nergewed once over, then seeded | 


with wheat with an ordinary grain 
drill. The students kept close watch 
of the crops and speculated as to the 
result. They were about to witness a 
practical demonstration in the field of 
what they had been taught in the 
classroom. 

The germination of the seeds was 
up to the average, but no marked re- 
sult was noticed until the plants were 
about 3 inches high. Then the stu- 
dents reported that the fertilized 
acres appeared much greener and the 
plants stronger than the unfertilized. 

During the winter the question of 


crop rotation was discussed and plans | 
were made for seeding the whole field | 
of wheat with clover. By the middle | 


of April, a much later date than the 
farmers were in the habit of sowing 
cloverseed, a team was hitched to a 
harrow and one of the young men 
proceeded to harrow the wheat field 
lengthwise the drills, sowing clover- 
seed, one peck to the acre, with one 
hand and driving the team with 
the other, Thus it will be<seen that 
the harrow was performing the 
double work of breaking up the sur- 
face, which had been compacted with 
the winter snows and spring rains and 
al overing the cloverseed. 


As the growth of the wheat pre- | 


vented close observation of the clover, 
mor attention was given to the 
Witeat It was noticeable that the 


Stand of wheat was much better on |, 
the acre fertilized with bone than that 
on the unfertilized land, and the acre 
fertilized with bone and potash was 


even better than either, which condi- | 


tion continued to the harvest time, 
showing a marked improvement in 
the crop on these plots. Moreover, 


what has been said of the wheat crop, 
would apply to the clover also. 

In the classroom these young men 
had een taught that fine ground 
Sone is a standard fertilizer and will 
Produce results; however, it was em- 


hasized that potash is also neces- 
ear} ind it was with that end in view 

N@&.the. potash was added to the 
bone > rhe in this experiment proved 
rantage , aS was shown not only 
the wheat crop, but further con- 






“med at the harvest of the first crop 
= ver the following season. The 
a ver Was much heavier on that por- 
ti 


‘6n where the potash was applied 
‘an where bone was used exclu- 

The neighboring farmers and 
students voted the experiment a 
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| The Year Has Casas: 
To Plant Corn 


Corn is still rising in price, and bids fair to make a record. This 
puts a serious problem up to Eastern farmers and feeders. Less than 
20 years ago corn was being burned for fuel in Western towns, and 
brought 45 cents or less in Eastern markets. Now we are forced to 
pay $1.70 per hundred pounds. Other feed has also gone up in price 
so that, while formerly there was a profit in feeding stock, there is now 
often a loss. There is no chance in sight for cheap corn again, and 
we can see only one way out—that is for Eastern farmers to grow 
more corn. At present prices it is one of the most profitable of farm 
crops, as well as one of the easiest to raise on the average farm. On 
most of our farms there are old meadows or pastures which pay little 
or nothing in the grass crops they produce. Many of them have been 
so long in sod that it will hardly pay to top-dress them. The time 
has now come to plow them and plant corn, using a fair amount of 
fertilizer if there is no manure. The corn crop will conquer the old 
sod as no other crop will, and at present prices corn will pay as well 
as potatoes. In fact the present high prices for corn will prove a 
blessing if our Eastern farmers are forced to grow more of the grain.— 





Bradley’s Fertilizers 


Corn and all grains grown in New England on Brad- 
ley’s Fertilizers have a greater eyox value than western 
grain, for where land is supplied with the necessary ele- 
ments of plant food to produce large crops the grain is 
more nutritious than most Western grain. It will pay to 
grow corn; it will pay best to grow it with BRADLEY’S. 

Our local agents will be glad to give full particulars 
and quote prices; or write direct to 


Bradley Fertilizer Works 


92 State St., Boston 2 Rector St., New York 
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aie Progress in Dairy Farming 


W. H, JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 

For years I have been working 
out on my place a plan of dairy 
farming that seems based on right 
principles, and adapted to the dairy 
sections of the east, where the steep 
hillsides are covered with timber, the 
slopes at their bases are used for pas- 
ture, and the alluvial lands along the 
streams for growing the roughage fed 
the cattle. By the usual plan of pas- 
turing, more than one-half the ordi- 
nary pasture is waste land producing 
ferns, briers, weeds, etc. Turning 
cows out of doors at night for five or 
_ six of the summer months involves 
an exposure to cold and storm that 
is not humane, and must so affect a 
‘highly-bred cow as’ to reduce milk 
production. 

I saw timothy meadows mostly pro- 
ducing daisies and devii’s paint brush. 
Farmers were buying nearly all their 
protein feeds to balance the..timothy 
thay. They feed that which returned 
jto them in milk but litle more than 
‘the cost of feed. — 

Some propositions [ have been 
-working on are stabling the cows at 
night all the year; using the manure 
made .in June and July, when it can- 
not-be applied to meadows or crops, 
for mending pastures; growing soil- 
ing crops partly to supplement the 
pastures, and such protein crops as 
jOats and peas, clover and alfalfa, to 
“reduce the grain bill, and some spe- 
cial money crop, as potatoes or fruit, 
to pay for purchased grain; breeding 
up the dairy herd so it contains no 
€ow that does not give a good profit 
above the market value of all her 
foed, and so saving and applying the 
manure that there is.no waste. 

_» After working along these lines for 
a few years I wanted to know if 


FOR BEEF AND BUTTER 


thére were others in our state work- 
ing out what seemed to me right 
principles in the same way. I found 
a few who were, and one of these I 
visited. He was making every tilla- 
ble acre keep a dairy animal, and his 
herd of cows returned to him in 
one year $100 each. More than one- 
half of this was net profit. I saw pas- 
tures as free from weeds as the best 
meadows; clover, oats and peas grow- 
ing on most of the level tillable tand; 
a stable provided with stalls in which 
the cattle were tied. 

In -these comfortable and well- 
bedded stalls the cows lay every night 
in the year. During hot nights in sum- 
mer the doors, which are so placed 
as not to allow a direct draft on the 
catle, are opened, so there is as good 
a circulation as out of doors. Plenty 
of absorbents are used in the tight 
gutters. In June, as often as the gut- 
ers are full, the manure is spread 
evenly on a piece of meadow that 
needs mending. The result is that 
the grass comes in and the weeds are 
killed with but little clipping 

I am thoroughly convinced that for 
both humanitarian and financial rea- 
sons, it is right to stable cows at 
night in the northern states. After 
several years’ experience, I wouid not 
now turn my live stock out any night 
in the year, 

I would not advise summer stabling 
in the ordinary stable with rigid 
stanchion. When -kept in the stable 
at night the cows need a small feed 
of green soiling crops. The best soil- 
ing crop on earth for all summer is 
alfalfa, and if one has plenty, -he 
need not bother with anything else. 
Next in value is red clover. Rye, 
oats and peas, corn fodder, millet and 
green buckwheat can be used in suc- 
cession if you are not growing the 
clovers in sufficient quantity. In the 
eastern states the average pasture 


does not feed the cattle well more 


than three months. To enable dairy 
cows to do their best the pastures 
must be supplemented in some way. 

In regard to protein crops on the 
dairy farm, it is easy to grow the 
carbonaceous foods in the form ef 
timothy and cofn, but to grow the clo- 
vers to feed with these, to make a 
balanced ration and save the money 
we pay ‘for protein in the form of 
bran, linseed and cottonseed meal, 
gluten, etc, is the difficult problem. In 
southeastern New York I grew red 
clover successfully for many years, 
and the last ten years I have grown 
alfalfa in a small way. I am satis- 
fied it can be grown in most alluvial 
or naturally drained soils when the 
conditions are made right. 

When sufficient help is employed on 
dairy farms I believe it is a good 
practice to grow some special money 
crop. If one can save one-half the 
grain bill by growing clover and al- 
falfa, these money crops shoukd pay 
the other half. Whether this crop 
is potaotes, eabbage or fruit will de- 
pend on circumstances. Living near 
a my special crop has been 
berries. 

Then about improving the dairy 
herd, if there is a cow testing asso- 
ciation in one’s neighborhood, become 
a member. Get rid of the poor cows 
and breed the best ones to a pure- 
bred sire. Save all solid and liquid 
manure and spread it evenly and 
thinly with a manure spreader. Draw 
direct from the stable and handle 
but once, and do this before invest- 
ing in commercial fertilizers. Thirty 
years of my life have been spent on 
a large dairy farm built up by a plan 
similar to the one I have outlined. On 
a small place now, I am trying to 
demonstrate the principles I have 
stated, and which I have proved are 
right. 


Herefords enjoy. great . popularity 
today; more so than ever before in 
their history. Made famous by the 
Tompkins father and son, by Galliers, 
by John Price, by. John Hewer and 
by. Thomas Jeffries, the Hereford 
from the time he left these pioneers 
until now has developed into a pre- 
mier breed, and particularly so in the 
west and southwest. And he is just 
as valuable for the east as the west, 
for the small farm as the range. There 
is no mistaking the breed. The rather 
short, straight horns, and the white 
face; the white tail, white line at top 
and bottom and white feet; and the 
red color, all unite in giving the 
Hereford a character and personality 
both unique, striking and never to be 
forgotten. These white markings and 
red body are color marks that persist 
in offspring, even when crossed with 
other prepotent breeds. 

In the early days the face was not 





pure“white as it is today. This char- 
acteristic, however, has now been 
definitely fixed by leng, continued 


breeding. Compared with the Short- 
horn, the Hereford is with us in less 
numbers and not so well known; but 
the breed is wonderfully highly 
esteemed by those who know it. A 
thing in favor of the Shorthorn at 
first and a disadvantage of the Here- 
ford was the relatively lafge milk 
production of the former and the 
small supply of the latter. But neither 
now poses as a dairy cow. Hence this 
comparison no longer holds. 

In these days milk is a very sec- 
ondary consideration in the produc- 
tion of beef; a factor that vindicates 
Herefords as a breed. Exclusively 
raised for beef its supporters 
favor it above all others. Con- 
sequently for much beef and 








Disks Merely an Excuse 


Properly built dairy cream separators need neither disks 


nor other contraptions inside the bowl. 


This is absolutely 


proven by the fact that the world famous Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators are built without such bowl contraptions and yet 
skim two to ten times cleaner, skim faster, run smoother, turn easier 
and wear longer than any disk or other style of separator made by 


any of our competitors. 


Why the Other Fellows Use Disks 


Tubulars are entirely different from all 
other separators. Tubular construction is the only 
mechanically and scientifically correct method of 
All other separators are still 
built in the ‘oldtime, incorrect “bucket bowl” 
They have short, squatty “bucket 
bowls,” set above their bearings and fed 
“Bucket bowls” are prac- 
tically useless without disks or inside contrap- 
Other makers can’t build Tubulars, 
because our patents prevent them. So 
they stick to the oldtime way—use disks 
or other bowl contraptions because their 
machines are no good at all without them 


separator building. 
way. 
through the top. 


tions. 


—and offer them to you as an excuse for buying their 
antiquated, complicated, inferior machines. 





The Sharples 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, Ills. 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Separator Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Sharples Dairy Tubular 


We Don’t Think You Want Them 


We don’t believe you want a work making, unclean- 
able, butter tainting, expense creating “bucket bowl,” 
filled with disks or other contraptions. If you don’t, then get 
a Tubular. But if you do—remember that “bucket bowls” 
are all about alike—all in the same class—as is confessed 
by the maker of the “original” disk filled separator. This 
maker admits that a catalogue house has been building a disk 
‘separator, like his, for a number of years and 
he now advertises a patent infringement sult 
om this catalogue house machine and asks 
the Court to make the catalogue house stop. 
The real trouble with our disky 
the farmers have learned what 
—that anybody can build disk separators, and 
build them cheap, and that the catalogue 
house separator is the same as the old disk 
separator. Farmers are wise enough to know 
that any man or woman who will put up with 
the inconvenience and expense of a disk sep- 
arator had better buy it as cheap as possible, 
then when they throw it away they havent 
Several new disk separators are 
than the much advertised “old 


lost so much. 
modern and satisfactor 


original” and sell for half, 


If you want your money’s worth—want your separator 
et any disk machine—get 4 
Most farmers are getting Tubulars. 
Write for Catalogue No. 100. 


to last a lifetime—don’t 
Sharples Tubular. 
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An Ohio Farmhouse 


The 
home 


house pietured here is the 
of Hiram Underwood of Union 





county. Mr Underwood is an enthu- 
siastic member of our big American 
Agriculturist family. 
good beef the Hereford takes 
second place to none. They gain rap- 
jdly and adapt themselves to all soil, 
climate and feed conditions which 
prevail in our country. They do ex- 
eeedingly well in the corn belt, on the 
grass lands of Canada, and on the 
ranges of the west and southwest 
badete, they are partieularly ncted 
for their grazing ability on the range. 


More Herefords have been used for 
improving range stock than all other 
breeds combined. Their sterling qual- 


ities, their hardiness and their rus- 
tling characteristics give to them the 
place of par excellence on the range, 
rugged pasture, and the feed lot. 


they are slightly under 
they mature as early 


As to the size, 
Shorthorns, but 


and are ready for beef at two 
to 2% years, The claim is now 
made that they mature earlier than 
any other beef breed. The quality of 
the meat is good and the dressed 
weight very satisfactory. 

At one of the International live 
stock expositions in Chicago, a car- 
load of Herefords, champions in their 
class, exhibited by D. W. Black of 
Ohio, dressed out more than 65%, the 
record of yearling steers. The claim 


that in early maturity no breed excels 
the Hereford is not disputed, nor is 
the claim that for producing baby 
beef the white face cattle stand at 


the very front in the list. The animal 
pictured on the cover page is a Here- 
ford, with beef and quality standing 
out all over him. 





Care of Early Hatched Chicks 


WILL H. M’FARLAND, OCEANA CO, MICH 





my chicks in the warm 
brooder until they are well feathered. 
The flock is then divided up into lots 
of not more than 30, and 20 is better. 
I keep them in the cool, or fireless, 
until large enough to go in 
the colony houses. My cool brooders 
homemade and made 
made in one style. 
3x4 inches in one 
soap box 3. feet 
wide and 4 high. This.is easily done 
by standing the box on end and with 
a rp saw making two cuts 3 inches 
and with a quick blow of the 
hammer the piece is easily split out. 
I take the piece just made, tack a 
bit of cloth on edge and a small 
strip 4 inches long across the face, 1 
inch from bottom. Tack the 
other edge of the cloth to the box, 
thus forming the door of the brooder. 
On the inside of the box I drive a 
nail in each corner, letting the nails 
Proje about an inch. 

Next I make a frame of some light 
Strips, having its corners well nailed; 
tack a piece of cloth on the frame 
to make the hover small enough to 
60 into the box and rest on the nails. 
For the roof I use a piece of tarred 
felt 1 foot larger than the box, and 
hail trip of board about 6 inches 
Wide each of the felt. This 
lets the boards hang down at the 
Bide nd the projections front and 
Tear ul the brooder wind and 
Waterproof The nails which sup- 
Port the hover will need to be raised 


I keep 


broode? 
are ndmade, 


to orde r, all 


hole end 


ordinary 


apart 


one 


the 


edge 





frequently to accommodate the grow- 
ing chicks. On the start the hover 
should be about 3 inches from_the 
floor at the rear and 4 inches in front. 
This is a good brooder and 2 genuine 
chicken raiser. At least, I have found 
it so. 

Its one failing is common to all; it 
just won’t keep it itself clean. No, it 
won’t! You will be obliged to open 
it up to the sun every fine day, keep 
the floor scraped clean, exactly the 
same as for any other brooder. I 
have proved to my satisfaction that 
chickens and dirt don’t harmonize. 
One can’t raise a flock of nice chicks, 
a lot of dirt and an army of lice in 
the same coop, brooder or house, at 
one and the same time. Eternal 
cleanliness is the price of chicks. 

Not only must the brooder. be 
clean, but water and food must be 
as well. I always use drinking foun- 
tains. They are much cleaner than 
an open pan or dish of any kind. I 
feed almost anything that the chicks 
will eat; cracked grain of any and all 
kinds, except rye. 

Once or twice - week I give a little 
cornmeal wet up with sweet milk. 
This is good, but in only small quan- 
tities. If the chicks are healthy and 
doing well a ration of milk is very 
good for them, but they must have 
water also to drink. 
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The Direct Shipper of Cream is at | 
a great disadvantage, so far as quality | 


is concerned. In opening new terri- 
tory direct shipping may 
sible, but as soon as 20 or more pa- 
trons are secured a receiving station 
should be established. 





Farmers’ Banking Successful—The 
writer has read with much interest 
your open letter to the secretary of 
the treasury, and also the comments 
thereon in this periodical. You have 
struck the - keynote. It has been 
patent to the more progressive farm- 
ers for some years that banks were 
using the funds of the farmer to loan 
to speculators, while the average 
farmer has had to depend upon the 
local dealer to extend the necessary 
credits to tide him over the _ tight 
spots in the year’s work. The grange 
banking chain in Pennsylvania was 
instituted to meet this condition, and 
there is no doubt that these banks are 
doing a great work along this line. A 
cashier of one of these banks, I can 
testify to the truth of your statement 
that “agricultural credit is of the very 
highest character.” During a period 
of over three years our loans have 
been almost exclusively to farmers, or 
to those directly interested in agri- 
culture. We have yet to record the 
loss of a single penny from this 
source. We have been told repeatedly 
by the national bank examiners, sent 
out by the. United States treasury de- 
partment, that we were making more 
small loans than many older banks of 
three or four times the resources.— 
{Art S. Burt, Cashier of Grange Na- 
tional Bank of Potter County, Pa. 





When the Buds Open—tIn order to 
determine the effect of warming the 


soil while the top is kept cold, the 
following winter test was made: On 
January 22 a peach tree, planted in 


a box, was so arranged that box and 
roots were in a greenhouse (which 
was growing tomatoes) while the top 
was outdoors. That part of the trunk 
in the greenhouse threw out a num- 
ber of sprouts. On February 28 the 
tree was moved into the house, and 
two weeks later 
The roots had been kept in a summer 
temperature while the top was ex- 
posed to winter; but the buds were 
not damaged. Evidently the temper- 
ature of the top, rather than that of 
the roots, seems to determine the time 
when the buds’ open.—[Prof G. F. 
Warren, New Jersey. 





Timothy is grown rather for 
than for pasture, and yet 


hay 
in certain 


be admis- | 





| requi 





it was in blossom. | 


areas of the prairie it is much relied | 


upon for pasture. at the present time. 
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The Best 
Separator 
To Buy. 














The Best 
Separator 
To Sell, 














For the Farmer. 





Amachinethat’sready torun 
every time he wants to use it. 


That. will get all of the 
cream, all of the time, under 
all conditions. 


That will produce any de- 
sired density of cream. 


That runs easily and is easily 
cleaned and cared for. 


THE 1909 
IMPROVED 


durability and reliability. 


Go the dealer who appreciates the henefits of selling the 
BEST CREAM SEPARATOR MADE, Wwe have an attractive 


proposition. 


Write today for our beautiful, concise, illustrated Catalogue No.6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


L 





NITED 
STATE 


FULFILLS EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


It is backed by years of experience in building hand sepdrators and 
is made today of the same high grade materials and with the extreme 
care that has made the United States Cream Separator celebrated for 









































y 
For the Dealer. 
A machine that stays sold 
and gives lasting satisfaction. 


That does all the user ex- 
pects of it, all the time. 


That is backed directly by 
the turer. 


That is built right and etays 
right without constant atten- 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 








Bishopric Wall Board 


Better than LATH and PLASTER 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD (patented) has solved the lath and plaster problem. No 
more mortac, dirt and dust; no more delays in building construction, due to weather 
conditions; no more cracking and scaling of ceilings and 


and falling ceilings. 


Bishopric Wall Board,is made of kiln-dried dressed lath, embedded in Hot Asphalt 
Mastic (99% pure) at a pressure of 500 pounds to the inch. 
card-board, sized at the factory, and ready for interior decoration. 


Costs 40% Less than Lath and Plaster 


leaves a*smoother surface; is more durable—will outlast the 
without cracking or scaling; is a non-conductor of 
is free from odor; proof against 


—, 
heat and cold; saves fuel; 
moisture, air, sound and vermin. 


It comes in ere 4xé feet, ready to be malted tostudding. 

rt labor not 
. Can be applied in less 
“and is ready for the 


It may bes sawed size without waste. 


plain surfaces are r beautiful 


luced. 


ures—for homes and business houses. 


Hammer and saw the only tools et. 
time than lath alone is put on for plastering, 
immediate ~~ of paper, oil paint or col water paint. Smooth, 
Wey panel effects may 
Illustra oy to the right shows—(A) Lai 

tic. (C) shows surface ready for el ° 
Bishopric Wall Board is suitable for buildings of every description—from temporary cot 
Nothing equalsit for new 
It may be applied over unsightly ceilings with splendid results. 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., Ltd. 1263 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, O, 
Gan ship trom Cincinnati or direct from our factories in New Orleans, La. and Alma, Mich. 
DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION, 


































walls; no more damp walls 


It is surfaced with hea 
Bishopric Wall 
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es to most costly struct- 
andy completed buildings, 
further information. 


artitions in old or —s 
rite for FREE sample an 





SILOS 


The “PHILADELPHIA” 


The Best on Earth 


Has the longest test and most in use 


Con- 
tmuous <p br from top to bottom. “The only 


“TANKS AND TOWERS 


Ask for prices and new catal 


. BF. SCHLICHTER CO. Se S. 26th Bt. 
B. B. COME iladetphia, Pa. 


ihe — 
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International Silo (o., Bex 12 Linesville, Pa 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
ILOS 


Strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tieht door and 
4 manent ladder are some of the unrsual features. 














Excelsior Horse Ney 


they distribute all the nutritious portions of the food 
into the circulation of the blood; strengthening the 
muscles, giving nerve and ambition and ees 
horses in condition and healthy under the hard 
work. Adopted by the leading express companies, 
re and Police Y—rar == 
nd $2.50 for sample box of 30 ¢ 

EXCELSIOR HORSE CAKE. ry a 
99 St. Edwards St, 


. We 


rooklyn, N 








Medal and Highdst Award at the Jamestown Exposition 
No mouldy er’ fermented ensilage in Econ 
emy Bilos. "sbeolutely air-tight, doors and all, 
Perfect in construction. Continuous doorway 
makes contents easy to reach. Simple, tight- 
fitting doors, put in or taken out with your foot, 
Hoops of refined iron form solid ladder and 
cannot break. Staves of selected white pine or 
cypress, cannot warp nor crack. Every silo 
easy to erect and fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free illustrated catalogue, 
with testimonials from users. 
Economy Sile & Mf¢. Co. 
Box 2388 Frederick, 
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Look at him. Wouldn't you like to have a flock as fine? Tt 
money en would be worth—the profit they would bring. sink pf tee 


~ between raising this 
ence between care and no care 
You can't raise fine, healthy 
mites, ticks and such 


Sanitary quarters and 


The difference 


kind of farm stock and scrubs is simply the differ- 


~ mee class stock when they age pestered with lice, 
biocd-eun ing insects ou must give your 
every opportunity to grow. develop and thrive, : % qe 


That means clean, sweet, 


edom from all insect pests, 


You Gan Raise the Standard of Your 


‘ou use Hygeno. 


Stock 
You’ll never go hee x to the old 


hs it of letting them fight their own 
tles, besides it will insure them ith ali 
contageous diseases, saying you hun- 


gree is of dovars. one . 
yeeno will chan the r ad - 
provies $ their health ¢ S eked > 
gree ¢ hat your 
a, ae ot OCT A vm al eer At deal- 
c n’t su ou. ° 
Ask fi for our Stock Book and F jm ak Ae 
The Hygeno Disinfectant Co. 
20 Euclid - 


leveland, 


© such a mar 
4 gs will be in dollars 


ree Sample, 
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Qi inenicin 29 
REAM SEPARATOR 


A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


DON’T HES: 
we guarantee It. 
skims closer and 


Separator. er ont accept 
enables you to do this a' A Hay 
and receive by mei. postpaid ow 1909 auire C. 


trated, showiag 
Down 


AMERICAN. 
TIME TRIAL RL price We we can y— you. 
price we make. 


the Cy an 


with us. 
on customer, 


on every 
fitted, from Western 


ne Remem man ufa: 

hand separators in Amcrica, and the first to sell direct to the user. 

are not Sealing with an the roa middieman or catalogue house when 
‘ot one sin; an 


bo save all 
or machine 


ATE BECAUSE 0 CE ISLOW. The quality is hi 
mats At Sate, well bull Tt “4 Ae 


ullt and well finished. runs 
we fewer parts than any other cr 
poten 5 Our 


+4 aw ft. 
card or e letter 
3 is haat a, iltus- 
letall, and tully explains all about the 
It “als0 describes the surprisingly liberal LONG 

Competition is defied 

. s terms of p 

ber, we are fhe oldest exclusive 


our. word 


You 
deale 


yone between ourselves and 
. ph tt —— rs e house — 
7 ea 


ree catalogue on our New Lo 


store's Den A GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 


nets man made, 


nd then in ite zaxaral state 


SSOLIB- ECR GaN NOT W 


arried from solid rock—split into 


ready for the roof, 
OUT. It conte + burs. 


pea west out —t) — rounire pein pai nting an = phe like al er alae 


= Se hy ipoupanee at aaa 
clean cistern water. Not affected 

senp mere oon short dived, roofing. . 

ion"t spen mae money for poor roofing. 

“ROOFS” it it willeave you money. 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., 





The remedy that horsemen evergubere 
now to be oe S iot ¥., uring — 
ne, form 


- Xt —— age aa a heres to 
experiment. Use the proven remedy. 
McGregor, Mich., Jan. 13, 1908, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., * — 
Enosburg Falls, 
Gentiemen:—Piease send me a of your 
“Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases." 
Have used Kendall's Spavin Cure for 2 
years with the most wonderful results. 
Yourstraly, BE. M Tuck, 
The World’s Greatest Liniment for man 
and ~~ Sold by all druggists. $1 a 
Bottle; 6 for $5. Get the %-page book, 
“Treatise on the Horse” free of druggists 
or write to 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO, 
Eaosburg Falls, Vt. 





oy eas or cold. 
Settle your roo! 

rite to us for our free bi 
‘ive name of your local roofer. 


Box 12 


duilding, new or of 
ase spark and fire-proof. 
—only & 
roof question for all time. 


Write today- 
Granville, &. ¥. 


sp Galloway 


2 BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—bDirect 


Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—treight prepaid. Get the only 
Separator that runs in ‘Bath of Oil,’ 

© a §5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth §50 extra, but 
om? you nothing extra. 


90 Days’ 
Farm Ti 


Why pay $85 to $110 todealers or agents 
who cannot sell you a separator equal 
to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 











633 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia, 











Relieve and cure all the common 
ailments which EA Diemlah 
and decrease value of 
Tuttle’s Elixi xir = 
does these things. Has done 
hundreds of thousands of cases for 
Write for the proofs aad FRE 
s WatehiNAny BOOK.” Ie your, desler nant 
v ex 
snk. Use Tuttle 4 Remedies. 


TUTTLE'S ELIXIR ca. 
60 Beveriy St., Boston, 
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Keep Your Pigs Friendly 
F. T. BRINTNALL, MEDINA COUNTY, 0 

I keep my young pigs shut up, giv- 
ing them a milk slop feed, a mixture 
of bran, corn and some ground oats; 
but for the first four or five months 
plenty of milk slop. If a good place 
is handy, of two or three acres of clo- 
ver or good grass, they wilt do well 
to run out. I make it a point to feed 
my pigs the last chore at ane, and 
the first in the morning. 

I formerly let pigs run out all sum- 
mer, but after shutting them up in 
August they did fully as well, when 
fed green stuff from truck patch and 
green cut clover. A good feed for 
starting hogs is sweet corn after it is 
well started to ear. With the right 
kind of feed, after a pig weighs 80 
pounds, you can put on two pounds a 
day easily. Be sure and have your 
pigs tame, so you can reach over in 
the pen and lay your hand on any of 
them. Take a cob and rub over their 
backs and in a few days any of them 
will lie down and grunt out their 
thanks. I generally have my fatten- 
ing hogs so any of them will eat out 


jof my hand. You can’t. do much try- 


ing to fatten a pig of a naturally wild 
nature. 

I have had some very good luck 
with the Berkshire breed, but at kill- 
ing time I prefer to dress off a white 
hog. I usually feed until my hogs 
become nine to ten months old, and 
my time for killing is when it both- 
ers them to get up, or when they 
cannot lay on any more for profit. A 
hog that will dress at 9% to ten 
months old ~280 to 320 pounds you 
must know is a fat and lardy hog, 
and the per cent dressed away is very 
small. In my experience in winding 
off fattening hogs during the last 
three months, ground corn, oats and 
wheat, with some whole corn soaked, 
perhaps about three-fifths of it corn, 
will produce the best results. 

It is a good rule in fattening hogs 
never to feed quite as much as they 
want, or not enough so they will 
waste any. They will take the next 
feed better and do better. At the 
same time be sure to keep pens and 
sleeping quarters well cleaned out. 


Successful Swine Breeding 


T. HOLLON ORCUTT, MADISON COUNTY, O 

The sows are allowed to 
clover and timothy pasture 
mer and are not slopped to 
tent. In winter the ration 
six to seven ears of corn, with a 
small bunch of alfalfa hay. I also 
give them a little slop and plenty of 
water. The pigs are. weaned when 
they are from ten to 12 weeks old. By 
that time they have learned to crack 
corn for themselves. I try to have a 
small field of red clover for them to 
run in during the summer months. I 
also feed them a little corn, just 
enough to keep them in good flesh. 
They probably weigh 80 or 90 pounds 
when I begin to increase the corn. 
They are then fed until they weigh 
around 200 pounds. If we get a suit- 
able price when they reach this 
weight they are marketed. 

We slop our pigs with milk, some 
wheat bran and middlings with corn. 
The corn is increased as they grow. 
With the feed in winter we throw in 
a good forkful of alflafa hay, weigh- 
ing about 25 pounds. This is rich in 
protein, and. will take the place of 
middlings to a large extent. My, 
how they will eat it! It is surprising 
to see them go after it. It does me 
good to see them fill up. I do not 
think any better feed ever grew than 
alfalfa. 

Brood sows need special care, and 
should be kept free from lice at all 





run on 
in sum- 
any ¢x- 
is from 


times, I have used zenoleum with 
great success. Formerlf I used ker- 


‘ obene, but found it expensive, and it 


was liable to leave the skin in bad 
condition. No one who raises hogs 
can afford to be without a good dis- 
infectant. It adds much to the health 
and vigor of stock. I usually sell my 
hogs to local buyers, and they are 
shipped away. In looking over my 
records [ find that I received $4.65 
per 100 pounds, which is the lowest 
figure since April, 1904; $7.10 repre- 
sents my best figure, 

Too many farmers seem to think a 
hog naturally wants_a dirty place in 
which to bed itself. This is a mis- 
take, as a hog is naturally a clean 
animal if he is given half a chance 
for respectability. Another point that 
is often overlooked is that the houses 
are not cleaned properly or often 
enough. I aim to clean out my houses 
every two weeks and put in a fresh 
supply of bedding, If the weather 
is wet and unfavorable the houses 
are cleaned every week. 





Epilepsy in Swine 

This trouble, sometimes called fits, 
may arise from various causes. Prom- 
inent among these are some abnormal 
condition of the brain or spinal cord. 
It may result from an injury, or it 
may come from a reflex influence aris- 
ing from an irritated condition of the 
intestines. It is thought to be heredi- 
tary in some instances, and in-and-in- 
breeding is said to favor its develop- 
ment. 

When swine are affected by this 
trouble, the indications are champing 
of the jaws, twitching of the muscles 
of the face, frothing at the mouth, 
throwing back the head, and falling 
over. Usually this condition remains 
for but a few minutes. These symp- 
toms may be recurrent, the swine be- 
ing apparently well during the inter- 
val, but more commonly there is more 
or less of stupid dumpishness for a 
time after the attack. 

This disease is not to be confounded 
with what is commonly known as 
blind staggers, notwithstanding some 
resemblances. Blind staggers may be 
caused also by some reflex influence of 
an impaired digestion on the brain, or 
it may be caused by a parasite. It 
may be distinguished from epilepsy in 
the more violent character of the 
movements, in the swine running in 
a cincle, and in the obscuration of 
vision for the time being. Apoplexy 
is also another trouble in which some 
of the symptoms are the same. In 
this trouble, however, the animals 
suddenly fall over and become rigid 
Apoplexy usually affects only fat hogs, 
and it is.commonly fatal. 


The treatment for epilepsy is not 
always effective. It has been recom- 
mended to throw cold water on the 


heads of the swine when the convul- 
sion seizes them. Dipping the ani- 
mal into warm water is more effective 
It is also important that the bowels 
be kept in a lax condition. It may 
be necessary to administer physic. 
Swine that are kept in 4 good condi- 
tion of health are not much liable to 
be affected with these troubles. 





Beginning with the Pigs—I begin 
feeding the pigs as soon 4s 
they will eat with soaked corn and 
middlings. It is well to deal out the 
rations by weight or measure, SO 43 
to be on the safe side, and not over- 
feed. As soon as you have them 
used to this give them plenty of bone 
and muscle-forming food. Milk, mid- 
dlings, oil meal, tankage and some 
corn, with a run on pasture, will give 
you a 300-lb pig in eight or nine 
months. Get a good growth first, 
and after five months you can add 
plenty of corn, provided you fe ed 


othér things with it. I like oil meal 
for this purpose. By following this 
method you can get your hogs onto 
the early market, which I te 
best in both falk.and spring.—I[S. A. 
Storrs, Illinois. 














Pasture for Calves 


The wisdom .of having a nice pas- 
ture for calves will be readily ap- 
arent to all keepers of live stock. 
They cannot thrive on short or soiled 
pastures, Other animals that are 
older can fight their battles on these. 
Calves cannot do so. They cannot 
hold their own in pastures with older 
animals. The latter will monopolize 
the pastures. They will take all the 
choice portions, The former need 
ese. It is better, therefore; in fact, 
necessary, that the calves shall 
have a separate pasture. 
In most localities no kind of pas- 
re will answer better for calves in 
early part of the season than 
lue grass. Such a pasture is ideal 
it has ample shade and water, or 
it is of access. The calves 
uld not be turned out on it too 
If adjacent to this pasture or some- 
rape is sown on well pre- 
pared land about the time of early 
‘n planting, it will be well grown 
the time that the blue grass pas- 
re fails. Such pasture will be found 
llent for the calves, but they will 
all the better for it if they may 
nd a part of each day on old grass 
The bowels will not become 
They may go again on 
pasture late in the sea- 
such pasture is plentiful. Such 
food is about the cheapest that can 
furnished to calves. Provision 
11d be made for it. The calf pas- 
ture should be a stable arrangement 
here young calves are to be reared 
year to year. 


easy 
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so loose. 
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Retention of Afterbirth 


DR DAVID ROBERTS, WISCONSIN 





of the afterbirth or 
to clean, should 
unnatural condi- 
immediate attention. 
expel the afterbirth 
to three hours after 
dropped or the calf is 
This frequency of retained af- 
rth in the ruminant animals is 
due to its peculiar confor- 

on or button-like fastenings. 
lille a cow may appear to be but 
inconvenienced by retention of 
fterbirth, at the same time she 
neglected, being ruined as a 
profit producer. Her milk will be 
1 quantity and poor in quality, 
unfit for family use. 
acting as a hotbed 
the propagation of the germs of 
abortion and tuberculosis. 
may be brought on by decom- 
position of the retained afterbirth. 
this continues the animal ab- 
the poisonous formations of 
which causes her to grow 
and lose flesh rapidly, thus put- 
er in a condition so that when 
s s bred to the herd bull she may 
t him with the germs of infec- 
ortion He is then in a condi- 

to spread the disease. 

manner the 
may be 


‘he retention 
failure 
as an 


nta, or 
onsidered 
requiring 
ww should 

from 
fetus is 


one 


btless 


ibsolutely 
She may also be 


of in- 
introduced 
great caused. 
her rundown con- 
contract tuberculosis 
the entire herd. The 

never be removed 
given in- 


this disease 
abortion 
and 


in 


herd loss 
me cow 
also 
expose 
11d 
gs by medicines 
These have a tendency to 
the retained after- 
h when released will come 
accord. 


nd release 





Heavy Horses are the 
me to raise. 
a good price 
et and are good general 
als. The reason why 
poor grades is 
to scrub stallions 
the use of from 
if they used a good, 
se, it would from 

have too many scrub 
They ought to 


Percheron 
t orses for 
command 


ive such 
breed 


can secure 


S10 y en 





cost 


the farm, 


2000. Every scrub stallion stand- 
ing .in a community ought to re- 
quire a big license fee. Horse breed- 
ing does not receive the attention -it 
should, and the same may be said of 
cattle and sheep. I am confident it 
does not pay any farmer to breed 
scrub stock. It costs more to raise 
scrubs than to raise the best of any 
class, and when you get a scrub, no 
one wants it.—[P. Z. Blue, Henry 
County, O. 


When Grown for Hay it is common 
to sow grasses in mixtures, and these 
mixtures frequently contain also the 
seeds of certain of the clovers. These 
mixtures usually yield more and pro- 
duce hay of finer growth than when 
sown alone. 
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Worth the Price. A Parsons wagon is worth the 

= ice because it will run for — years under hard service; 

ecause % has a light draft owing to a special manner of at- 

washing the shafts; because it has a style of its own and is 

ve and absolutely ela 

All work is given a superior finish, and with outes oot 

bination of modern colors, you yo a wagon that will be 
noticed and remembered, Write for circulars. 


THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box t 503, EARLVILLE, N.Y 
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‘CARE OF FARM ANIMALS 


weigh for the most- good from 1400 to 







































erotem Makes Milk! 


dairyman knows that. 
ere’s the question: How can you 
cost, nope least waste—at the same time 


the top notch of health? 
tell you, yee ar ery pega at ag from which the starchy part has 
gluten and bran. There's only one feed that answers 
ae Ave is Buffalo Gluten Feed. 
feed it in almost any amount without harm. 
a - he you pod os the A penn 
our home-grown roughages will am 
supply your starc aeke or fattening food stuffs. 
Dairymen a farmers wnte us from all 
over the country saying that they are getting 
more milk and a greater profit from cow 
than ever before, since using 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


Some of these letters come from your 7 
section. Write us. We'll send you letters 
from your own neighbors. 


Corn Products Refining 
Company 


NEW YORK y 
CHICAGO 


act protein at least 
eep the cows at 


perfectly. 


take to it. You can 








Permanent rs mene re’ 
CURE 
bafe—Certain 4 
MINERAL KEAVE REMEDY CO., 


‘a POURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA, 






















VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME, 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 





$1200 722" upwards can be made taking our Veter. Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
mony Nene at Reue during spare time; taught free. Address VETERINARY COLLEG 
f& simplest English; Diplom positions obtained Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Btreet 


+ alk —— | students; cost within reach of all a. 
particulars free. Ontario Vet 
ary y Sor yoopondence School, London, 
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Going Blind, Bary 
Towa City, Ia. Cantare, 











Will You Spend a Penny For 
Postal To Get Our Book 
Which Saves You $25 to $40? 


B’ sure to get our lowest direct-from-factory-to-you prices on high- 


est quality vehicles before you buy a 


positively save you big money and give you a better buggy than 

$28 to $40 more money. Deal 
direct with us and save all the dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemens’ 50 
per'cent, which does not add to the quality. 
money at home—in your own pockets, where you want it. 


you can get anywhere else for 


We beat them all on quality and price. 


on 80 Days’ Free Trial—and long-time guarantee of good service and 

You take no risk when you deal direct with us— 
For 20 years, our watchword has been Highest 
Compare our prices with anybody’s, then 
you will know the remarkable values we offer you. 

Get our book at once and becomea judge of buggy values. 
show you 75 styles of buggies and many styles of harness—more than 
any dealer could possibly have in his showroom. You have a choice 
line of quality buggies to select from—at prices that will please you. 


all-time satisfaction. 
the manufacturer. 
Quality at Lowest Prices. 


This book will make it plain to you how we 


dollars for buggy buyers every year. Remember, all our vehicles are sold 


Direct To You From F actory 
On One Full Month’s Trialand 
2 Years’. Guarantee 


The buggy illustrated above, we call our Wrought 
Iron Special Top Buggy. It has over 100 points 
‘of merit—for example the al-popular body— 
heavy 2x2-inch ash sills—hardwood bottom, 
‘Hand-forged Wrought Iron fifth wheel and 
Bradley quick shift shaft couplings, 
screwed rim, straight grain hickory wheels. 
‘Elegant high padded patent leather dash with 
our special dash brace. 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


gear. 
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buggy of any kind. We 
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COLUMBUS 
RUGGIES 


iron steps. Rollerrub-irons. Fine full length 
(extra long) top. All curtains reinforced. Plaid 
back rain apron (extra large.) The finest, easy 
riding springs you ever rodeon. High collar, dust 
root steel axles with the latest handsome ffue arch. 
pholstered in the finest all-wool broadcloth. Finest 
workmanship. Latest improvements. Proper propor- 
tiom—style—strength. We will send it anywhere on our 
. 30 Days’ Free Trial, 2-year guare atee plan—at a price 
that makes you a satistied buyer. 20 years’ experienceand a re- 
Hable manufacturer back of every vehicle or harness we sell. 
Get your name in to us now—so we can send you our Book, 
o ly put your name and address on a postal—say you want 
» beckon d we'll send it right away—postage pre; 


Better keep that extra 


All our vehicles are sold 






We 


are saving thousands of 
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Copyright, 1909, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
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at any, time “durin subscriptions 30 





uur paper, or wrapper, sho 
Se becet tion is paid. Thus, a shows that pay- 
ment has beéeii received up to April 1, 1909, and 
should be renewed immediately it net already sent 
in May09 to May 1, 1909, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date which answers for a. receipt, 


will be cha 
gg g¢-tty UANCES— Following the general de- 
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sible subscribers, who may 

find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for @ 

brief time thereafter. If you do not ih the 
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, subscribers should be sure 
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CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 

licit subscriptions. Terms sent on agro 
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For Farmers’ Exchange a advertising rates a that 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
the American er oo gy SR we sitively omrentee 
while his subscription Phat no ertise- 
ment is allowed in our aie: unless we yo 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to good any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by ven 
ing any such advertiser who may prove 
deliberate er, 
adjust iting differences 


publisher within one date 
erntieioetory transaction, with "peoets of the swin- 
die and loss, and within y month from the date 
when the advertisement peared and the sub- 
ape’ mnst prove that in ‘Taine to the advertiser 

he ssid: “Z saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable A. A.’’ 
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Farming Special Trains 





The educational train has proved its 
worth. During the past six months 
it has been one ef the most potent 
and active influences for farm im- 
provement. In many states, at least, 
the railroads in the east have co- 
operated with the agricuitural col- 
leges, experiment stations and state 
departments of agriculture to make 
these tours successful. The object has 
been to arouse interest in modern 
methods of improved farming and to 
set people thinking. At almost every 
stop the crowds have been not only 
attentive but eager to learn. Snow, 
rain and cold have been powerless to 
keep people away, or to cool or 
dampen the ardor of the audiences. 


All this has been highly grati- 
fying to the railroads, to the 
institutions, and to the lecturers. 
The audiences have very. rare- 


ly had to wait because trains were 
late; indeed, the railroads have al- 
most invariably run the trains upon 
schedule time and this has been grati- 
fying to the farmers who attended 
lectures. The trains can«be said to 
have met with remarkable success. 
Everywhere they left farmers 
talking and thinking about’ the 
subjects: discussed. Thus they have 
awakened deeper interest and 
greater desire for improvement. 
The work of the _ colleges, the 
experiment stations, the state depart- 
ments of agriculture, was thus brought 
more intimately to the minds of many 


" communities and the results will be 


that farmers will apply the teachings 
more or less in their daily operations 
and will be more eager to secure fresh 
information from all reliable sources, 

To sum up what the editors of 
American Agriculturist have gathered 

traveling with some of these trains, 
by correspondence and otherwise, the 
successes on the whole have demon- 
strated that there has been a wonder- 
ful awakening in agrieultural_ circles. 
This alt goes to show that farmers of 
all kinds are reaching out to learn 
new methods of procedure in stock 
raising, poultry husbandry, fruit 
growing, forestry, good roads, house- 
hold management; in fact, everything 
that goes to increase the efficiency 
and foster good citizenship. 





Oleo Again a the Front 





The sale of oleo is increasing. Many 
people who would buy butter get oleo 
unknowingly. Go intg-many restau- 
rants and order butter. Do you get 
it? Very frequently you do not. It 
is oleo, the old imitator. It had been 
purchased as oleo; by means of the 
capsule that accompanied the pack- 
age it was colored. Oleo manufac- 
turers do not now color their product 
themselves. No indeed; they let the 
consumer do that. The coloring work 
is done to deceive the purchaser; to 
make the product look like butter 
that it may be handed out as butter 
and used as butter. 

The oleo manufacturers have now 
gone a step further; they make their 
stuff to taste and smell like butter. 
If to color in semblance of butter is 
wrong, then to give taste and smell 
of butter is also wrong, and should 
not be permitted. Butter has its own 
individual properties. Butter fat pos- 
sesses degrees of color, taste and 
smell peculiar to itself. No other prod- 
uct in nature is like it; and it should 
be illegal in every way to sell any 
product in imitation or semblance of 
it. Its color, taste and smell belong 
solely to the cow. Yet the oleo man- 
ufacturer intrudes on the preserves of 
the cow and tries to supplant her. 
Indeed, to a large extent he has al- 
ready done so. 

Furthermore, these manufacturers 
in making their product use the milk 
of the cow and churn their other fats 
in this milk in order to give smell and 
taste and some color also to their 
product, and this they put on the 
market as a substitute for butter. 
This is neither right to the dairyman 
nor to the consumer and should not 
be permitted. If oleo is to be manu- 
factured, milk should not be used in 
the work. If oleo were used for any- 
thing other than a butter substitute, 
the situation would be different. 

Used as a substitute in semblance of 
butter or not, the right still stands 
that milk ought not be used in the 
manufacture of oleo. And the con- 
sumer should be protected also. The 
law that requires notices to be placed 
in restaurants and public dining 
reoms in case oleo is served, should 
be strictly enforced and not handled 
as a joke. Still further, no dairy 
terms should be used in connection 
with oleo. Such terms as Jersey, Hol- 
stein, churned, etc, are all specific 
dairy terms and belong to the dairy 
industry alone. 

Nor should coloring matter be sup- 
plied either by sale or gift to go in 
company with a package of oleo. The 
practice of doing this is simply to 
place in the hands of restaurant 
keepers and butter venders the means 
of evading the tax and still enable 
them to give their unsuspecting cus- 
tomers a product that looks, tastes 
and smelis like butter. All of this 
clearly shows that dairymen have yet 
a settlement to make with oleo mak- 
ers, oleo sch®mers and oleo lawyers. 

Dairy states should correct the 
matter now. Unfortunately in New 
York Speaker Wadsworth is a friend 


EDITORIAL ._ 








of oleo interests rather than of dairy 
farmers. In his conspicuous place in 
legislative matters he is enabled to 
throttle as he has before done; every 
measure that would purify this dis- 
tasteful Mess. It may be well for all 
who are interested in the dairy indus- 
try carefully to watch both the oleo 
and the lawmakers. Unless a deter- 
mined front is presented, oleo will 
seriously cripple, if not permanently 
injure the butter industry. 


The Rights in the Road 


The national highway protective so- 
ciety is being formed, with headquar- 
ters at New York city. Its purpose is 
to create sentiment among the own- 
ers and drivers of motor vehicles in 
favor of rational use of the highways 
by all automobilists. The promoters 
of this organization are permanent 
users of motor cars, manufacturers 
of such machines or dealers in them. 
Their efforts will be approved of and 
co-operated in by the great majority 
of automobile owners and drivers. 

This organized effort is to promote 
in a national way the same work that 
is being so well dcne in Massachusetts 
by the safe roads association; that is 
to say, the automobile people them- 
selves are not only ready but eager 
to co-operate with farmers and with 
the general public to insure the rights 
of one and all in the highway as 
against the criminally reckless chauf- 
feur. 

It.is perhaps true that not one au- 
tomobile owner or driver out of ten 
willingly and knowingly violates 
either the public laws or public rights 
in the highway, but it is imperative 
that the other nine motorists unite 
with the public in restraining the 
tenth man whose criminality unjustly 
arouses prejudice against all motor 
drivers. 


A Chance for Scientists 











Higher sugar content in beets con- 
tinues perhaps the most needful thing 
in the culture of this money crop. 
As noted in American Agriculturist’s 
report of campaign plans printed in 
current numbers, an increased area 
under beets is practically assured. The 
acreage will probably be the largest 
ever grown. 

With so much hand labor 
necessary, it is exceedingly im- 
portant thatthe highest sugar content 
possible be attained. The Beet Sugar 
Gazette, analyzing the progress of the 
industry for a long series of years, 
sheows something of a gain, but there 
is still room for encouraging the de- 
velopment of sweet principle. As 
long ago as 1897 the estimated sugar 
content of the beets harvested was 
14.49%; in ten years this had been 
pushed upward to 15.8%. This 
shows a gain of nearly a tenth. It is 
fair to presume that owing to better 
understanding of the crop, the aver- 
age returns to farmers for every acre 
of beets grown is substantially more 
than a decade ago. 


—> 
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The man.who is busily engaged in 
Planting crops, milking cows and fig- 
uring out returns has not 
the time fo investigate the 
reliability of every mer- 
chant from whom he 
wishes to purchase goods. We realize 
this fact, and spend hundreds of dol- 
lars every year in making sure that 
Persons who advertise in these col- 
umns have for sale just what they ad- 
vertise. The guarantee on this page 
means just exactly what it says. 


The public service commission of 
New York is awake to the need of 
early and rigid enforce- 
ment of regulations te 
prevent fires in the for- 
ests of that state. Hith- 
erto the railroads have been respon- 
sible for a majority of the forest fires. 


The Busy 
Farmer 





Protect the 
Adirondacks 














This year all the locomotives travers- 
ing the Adirondack forest region wil! 
be required to burn crude oil as fuel 
from April 15 to November L This 


‘will do away with locomotive sparks 


at a season when this great region is 
little more than a vast tinder box. 
It is now up to the commission to en- 
force such regulations as shall in 
some measure keep the careless fish- 
erman and hunter out of the woods 
during the summer season. When the 
individual can be made to feel that 
he is personally responsible for the 
damage done through his negligence 
or carelessness the annual fire logs 
will be reduced to a minimum. Other 
states having extensive forest areas 
traversed by railroads will do well to 
follow New York's example. 
Woman has invaded the domain of 
the farmers’ institute. She has the 
same right to 
Woman’s Limitation do so that she 
in Institute Work has to invade 
the domain of 
the business world. But there are 
some lines of business which men 
may legitimately conduct which 
women may not, because of the bar- 
rier of sex. There are not many lines 
of business, but there are some. So, 
too, is it in the farmers’ institute 
work. Woman may talk with much 
propriety on things pertaining to do- 
mestic science and the home. She 
may discourse with profit on the 
growing of garden and house plants. 
She has a right to talk on the sani- 
tation of the home. But when she 
talks on the running of farm ma- 
chinery, or the selection of sires, is 
she not stepping across the border 
line of propriety? Is she not losing 
something of that charm of modesty 
which is woman’s chief adornment? 
Give us masculine man and feminine 
woman even in the new woman of our 
time. 








The restlessness of the average 
American is becoming proverbial. No- 
where is this 

Appalling Restlessness more ap- 
of Americans parent than 

in the _ west. 

A man goes out on a claim. He stays 
only long enough to prove up. Thus 
the people run to and fro. They do 
not build homes. They do not try to 


build them. Thus it is in many of 
the western states that a vast ma- 
jority of the homes on the prairie 
are without the protection of a single 
tree. This Arab disposition on the 
part of the people is unsettling. It is 
against growth and true prosperity 


in neighborhoods. It is against the 
accumulation of wealth in the main. 
Why rush thus through life, when the 
journey is made but once? 





The farmers of today ought to be 
in advance of those oftong ago in the 
efficiency of the man- 

Farmers’ agement of their 
Opportunities work. There are now 
many opportunities of 

gaining knowledge. They have all 
the advantages of the press at a nom 
inal cost; they may have more bulle- 
tins than they can possibly read, 
without cost; they may read farm 
books which are exact, definite and 
practical, or almost every phase of 
farm life and work. They can eet 
information that should prove 0 
great value to them at the fairs. Why 
then should not the farmer of today 
be in advance of the farmer of for 


mer years? Is the farmer of today 
far ahead of his predecessor? Is it 
not true that many are ahead of 


their predecessors only in point of 
privilege, but not in achievement? 
The sluggard and the laggard are yet 
in the land. It is quite possible t 
lead a horse to water amount being 
able to make him drink. 





Responsibility one profit sharing 
will do more to keep the boy on the 
farm than almost any other two 
things. 
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Young Turks Down and Out of 
Government--Another Blood- 
less Victory by the Army— 
What It Is All About 


SUDDEN and radical 
turn in the govern- 
ment of Turkey has 
just taken place. 
The grand _ vizier, 
who is the highest 
executive official of 
the empire under 
the sultan, other 
members of the 
cabinet and the 
president of parlia- 
n have- been forced out of office by 

a »dless demonstration of mutinous 
troops. Two batallions of soldiers on 








g i at the war office marched to the 
n ie of St Sophia and thence to 
th arliament building, where their 
demands were made. Other troops 
jo 1 in the movement, some with 

some without their officers, and 


evolt in the army had become so 
il thatsthe highest officials, in- 
cl g the sultan, within two hours 
y d to their demands. The de- 
n is included the following: Protec- 
tio f the Mohammedan faith; disso- 
lt of the committee of union and 
pr 3s; dismissal of the grand vizier, 
tl ni‘ter of war, the minister of 
n the president of parliament; 
a mmunity from punishment for 
tl itineers 

What Happened 


! t summer 


Last Summer 

the Turkish revolu- 
ti occurred that astonished the 
wi world The Young Turks suc- 
cer without bloodshed in changing 
Tu from an absolute to a -consti- 
tu | monarchy, and the gultan, 
A Hamid, whose reign had been 
m terrible with massacres, mur- 
treachery and the violation of 
human right, was left appar- 
vithout a friend in the empire. 
kly granted a constitution, and 
Dh d for the election of a parlia- 
it has been in session for sev- 
mnths, and placed at the helm 
K Pasha as grand vizier. He is 
red the ablest statesman in 
y 


Young Turks’ party, which led 
t rm movement, has what is 
k is the committee of union and 
pr This committee direttly 
I t about the revolution, with the 
A the army The committee last 
W turned against Kiamil Pasha 
would not serve as a mere 
committee of union and 
was his policy to make 
nt independent of any 
or political group of 
lied upon the support of 
iment in his broad national 
sut on a test vote the cham- 
ber ( d to be controled by the 
tO Turks’ committee, and _ re- 
lack of confidence in the 
Br zier, after he had tried to put 
In nt posts in the hands of those 
ommittée could not dom- 


) he 
the 
pr It 
"nme 
tion 
re 


in 


The Second Overturn 

E | Pasha had to resign. The 
Bover nt then seemed to be prac- 
tic hands of an oligarchy of 
teformers and reyolutionists. It soon 
apy 1 that the reformers in Tur- 
: livided into two _ sections; 
oI resented by the Young Turks’ 
Committee of union and progress, and 
the other called the. Liberal Otto- 
T Young Turks were cen- 
had no sympathy with 


the 


tra 


and 


: the Young Turks. 





the aspirations of the various nation- 
alities of the empire for local self- 
government. The liberals were less 
sympathetic with Mohammedism as 
a state religion, and wanted to or- 
ganize the Turkish provinces on the 
same basis as our American states. 
Now there seems to have been a 
coalition between the liberals and the 
reactionaries for the overthrow of the 
Young Turks. 
Young Turks Defeated 

The result is the overthrow of the 
Young Turks. The grand vizier they 
had forced into the place of Kiamil 
Pasha was Hilmi Pasha.- The presi- 
dent of the parliament, Ahmed Riza, 
was a Young Turk leader; both are 
now out of offics, and in their places 
are leaders of the liberal union. The 
new grand vizier is Tewfik Pasha, a 
mah of progressive views. 

A peculiar feature of this new 
movement is the religious element in- 
volved in it. Although the liberals 
had been tolerant of all religions, 
they are now joined with the old con- 
servative Mohammedan element, and 
took advantage of Moslem fanaticism 
in *he army to gain supremacy over 
This makes the sit- 
uation very uncertain-and suggestive 
of grave possibilities in the future. 
The army controls the situation. It 
was the arriy, by its revolutionary 
demonstrations, that accomplished the 
last overturn, as well as the revolu- 
tion of last summer. A surprising ex- 
hibition of loyalty to the sultan was a 
feature of the recent revolt of the 
troops. One of the complaints the 
soldiers made was that their officers 
prevented them from offering up the 
prescribed Mohammedan prayer, and 
were attempting to abolish altogether 
prayers for the sultan. 

Army the Center of Hopes and Fears 

The hopes of the reformers and of 
the reactionaries alike rest in the 
anuy. If the army remains truly in 
sympathy with constitutional govern- 
ment the regeneration of Turkey will 
proceed. If it turns toward the reac- 
tionaries the constitution and parlia- 
ment may suddenly be wiped out, and 
te sultan may resume his former 
cruel and absolute sway. If the army 
divides it will mean civil war. It is 
encouraging to know that during the 
past nine months a great change has 
appeared throughout the Turkish em- 
pire, the people generally turning 
away from old traditions and seeking 
light and leadership from Christian 
missionaries and other European and 
American residents in Turkey. 


World Conservation 


The conservation of natural re- 
sources has become a real world 
movement. All the important nations 
have agreed to join in the conserva- 
tion congress which will be held at 
The Hague in May, 1910. The invita- 
tions were sent out by Pres Roosevelt. 
Pres Taft and Sec Knox are deeply 
interested in the movement and have 
been urging the co-operation of for- 
eign nations. The people of every 
country are interested in the supply 
of food and in materials for manu- 
facture in every other country. These 
things are not only interchangeable in 
trade, but a knowledge of the total 
supply is mecessary to _ intelligent 
treatment of each nation’s share of 
the supply. A plan will be proposed 
at the congress for taking an invep- 
tory of the natural resources of the 
world and for preparing a unjform 
scheme of checking waste and making 
the wisest use of natural resources. 
During the Roosevelt administration a 
good start was made toward better 
methods of conserving our own natu- 
ral resources and the extention of 
this great work in Canada and Mex- 
ico. The result of the North American 
joint conference was the adoption of 
a comprehensive plan which contem- 
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plated the protection of public health; 
the preservation of the forests, de- 
velopment without monopoly of the 
streams for useful purposes, increased 
productiveness of the soil, a regula- 
tion of grazing on public lands, and 
the subdivision of excessive holdings 
of agricultural or grazing land, thus 
preventing monopoly. 

The conservation movement in this 
country is temporarily hindered by the 
action of the last congress. It was 
provided in the sundry civil act that 
no commissions shall be maintained 
without express authority of law. This 
forced the president to dissolve the 
federal conservation commission, in 
spite of the fact that following the 
governors’ conference last year the 
various states organized auxiliary 
commissions to work with the na- 
tional commission. There is now @ 
joint committee on conservation, but 
it is not a governmental body, so has 
serious limitations. Pres Taft in his 
annual mesage next December will 
probably recommend an appropriation 
to provide for a body similar to the 
old conservation commission. 


Close to the South Pole. 


A very_interesting and important 
achievem@nt was that of Lieut 
Shackleton in reaching a point within 
110 miles of the south pole. Lieut 
Shackleton with three companions 
left his ship at McMurdo Sound Oc- 
tober 29, 1908, and proceeded over the 
ice, using Manchurian ponies to trans- 
port their supplies. The journey was 
very difficult. After crossing several 
mountains, they reached a plateau 
10,000 feet high. It seems probable 
that the south pole is situated at an 
elevation 10,000 or 12,000 feet above 
sea level on a plateau. 

The Shackleton party traveled 1700 
statute miles in 126 days the past win- 
ter, returning to the ship March 4, 
Many violent blizzards were encoun- 
tered and food gave out, so that some 
of the horses had to be killed for 
food. The dangers of the journey are 
indicated by the fact that while mov- 
ing up one of the glaciers en- 
countered the explorers frequently 
fell through treacherous snow into 
crevasses and were saved by the 
Alpine ropes attached to harnesses 
that they wore. At one place a pony 
broke through a snow lid and disap- 
peared in a crevasse of unknown 
depth. 

Eight distinct mountain ranges were 
surveyed and photographed, and evi- 
dence was found of former greater 





glaciation. A good geological collec- 
tion was obtained, including coal and 
limestone. Members of this, the so- 


called Nimrod Antarctic expedition, 
named after the ship on which the 
Party sailed, reached the south mag- 
netic pole, while others made sledge 


journeys in other directions during 
last winter. The expedition had a 
motor sledge, but found it impracti- 


cable except for laying depots which 
could be reached over the sea ice. The 
expedition on its return. reached Half 
Moon bay, New Zealand, March 23, 
all of the party in excellent health. 
From there the story of the journey 
was sent out to the world. 


More Planets Discovered 


Two hitherto unknown planets have 
been discovered by M. Gaillot at Paris. 
The existence of the planets is indi- 
cated by disturbances in Uranus and 
Neptune. One is said to be in the 
region occupied by the constellation 
Gemini, 45 times as far from the sun 
as is the earth; the other planet is 
supposed to be still further away from 
the sun in the region of the constella- 





tion Sagittarius. .They are not now 
visible, but M. Gaillot expects they 
will be visible in 1912. Then the 


planets will. be in those parts of their 
orbits nearest to the earth. 

The discoveries by Gaillot promise 
to rank in importance with the dis- 
covery of Neptune in 1846 by Lever- 
rier. That planet was discovered as 
a result of studying the causes of 
disturbances in the transit of Uranus. 
This led Leverrier to conclude they 
were due to the existence of another 
planet. A few months later the as- 
tronomer Galle of Berlin found the 
planet Neptune where # had been 
indicated by the French astronomer. 
A similar basis for investigation has 
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These shoes of steel, 
with leather uppers, 
are the most won- 
derful working 
shoes in exist- 
ence. ‘ 

So economical 

Write today for 

Book, “The Sole 

of Steel,” or order a 


to six pairs of all- 
pair of Steel Shoes. 


leather shoes—sav- 
ing $6 to $10 of your 
shoe money in a year. 

So absolutely waterproof that you can work in mud 
and slush without getting wet feet and consequent col 
and rheumatism. 

So light and restful that your feet never ache or blister 
or swell. So shapely they cannot cause corns. And 
they cost less than leather shoes! 


How Steel Shoes Are Made 


The soles and an inch above the soles are stamped out 
of a special light, thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece 
of steel from toe to heel} The goles are protected from 





wear by adjustable steel rivets, which give a firm foot- 
ing. Rivets can easily be re oy when pare worn 
off, Fifty extra rivets cost only 80 cents, and will keep | 
your shoes in good repair for at least two years. No 
Other repairs are ever necessary. 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of soft, | 
| pave waterproof leather, riveted to the steel and rein- 

‘orced where wear is greatest. ‘ 

Steel Shoes never go to the shop for repairs! 

The rigid steel soles prevent the shoes frum warping | 
and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Insoles, which | 
add to ease of walking— ‘psorb perspiration and odors. | 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each night. 


Wear “‘Steels’>—Save Doctors’ Bills 


All classes of workingmen can avoid colds, rheu- 
matism, stiffness, blistered, sore and aching feet a 
wearing Steel Shoes. They keep the feet dry, warm an 
comfortable under all circumstances. ._The saying in 
medicine and doctors’ bills will pay for Steel Shoes 
many times over. Water cannot saturate “Steels.” 


Steel Shoes Give Most for the Money 
Sizes 5 to 12—6 in., 9 in., 12 in. and 16 in. high 
Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.60 a pair, are better than 
the best. all-leather $3.60 Shoes. 
Steel Shoes,6 inches high, ertra grade of leather, $3.00, 
excel any $4.60 all-leather shoes. 
1 Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than 
8 





the best all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $6.00 a patr, are better than 
the best all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better 
than the best ali-leather Bhoes regardless of cost. 


One Pair of “‘Steels’’ Will Outwear 3 


to 6 Pairs of Leather Shoes 


The comfort of Steel Shoes is remarkable. 
economy is simply astounding! Practically ali the 
wear comes on the rivets in the bottoms and the rivets 
can be replaced very rong! & Don’t sweat your feet in 
rubber boots or torture them in rough, hard, twisted, 
shapeless leather shoes. Order Steel Shoes today. 
Bizes, 6 to 12. 


Steel Shoe Satisfaction or Money Back 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high at $3 fer 
aCe | 


ir, or 9-inches at $3.50, as they give the best satis 
ion for general service. 


In ordering, state size shoe you wear. Enclose @8 for 


6-inch size, and the best and most comfortable working | 
shoes you ever wore will prema be shipped to you. | 


Your money refunded without delay 7 are not de 
lighted when you see the Steel Shoes. nd toda. 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 86, Racine, Wis 


Canadian Rranch, Toronto, Canada. 
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Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT —proved | 


st by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed b@the ‘“‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
‘rom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
iNGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 


How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints | 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuableinformation | 


to you, with Sample Color Cards, Write me. 


free 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


C. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OSGOOD water sane 
Wagon Scale 
Who weighs the productsthat you buy and sell? 
If you use somebody else’s scales, you’re going 
more or less “by guesswork.’”’ Install an Osgood 
Seale of your own and KNOW your weights — 
= et full valne for every- 
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hing. Many styles to 
select from. Prices within 
your reach. 
Write for Catalogue 
Oscoov Scate Co, 
BOX153 BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





The U. 8. Civil Service offers unusual advantages 
to American men and women Over 18 years of ace. 
To learn how you can qualify at home to pass any 
Civil Service Examination ai:d thus become eiigibie 
for a remunerative government position, write at 
once for our ree Civil Service Book. 

International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 57 Scranton, Pa. 
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WHAT. THE WORLD IS- DOING 


Tariff» Bills Move 


Senate Takes Up Aldrich Meas- 
ure---Wherein it Differs from 
Bill Passed by House—-Party 
Factions in Congress 


RECORD for itself 
has been made by 
congfess in the 
speed with which it 
has handled tariff 
revision this session, 
Within a month 
from the time con- 
gress convened the 
Payne bill had been 
presented, debated and passed by the 
house and the Aldrich bill substituted 
for the house measure had been re- 
ported by the finance committee to 
the senate. The senate is now in the 
midst of its tariff debate. It seems 
likely that the Aldrich bill will be 
passed with few other additions and 
changes than such aS may be recom- 
mended by the finance committee, 
Then will come the struggle in the 
conference committee made up of 
members from,both the house and 
senate. Payne, chairman of the 
house ways and means committee, 
and Aldrich, chairman of the senate 
finance committee, will be members 





nipl 
shut 


| of the conference committee and the 


other members of the committee will 
doubtless be taken from the commit- 
tees that have been responsible for 
the Payne and Aldrich bills. The 
present prospect is that the tariff 
measure in its completed form will be 
passed in season for congress to ad- 
journ June 1, 
How the Parties Divided 

It looks now as if no very rigid 
line could be drawn between the par- 
ties on the revision of the tariff. The 
democrats, while in a way bound to 
oppose the majority party, are sec- 
tionally divided. Many southern dem- 
ocrats want protection for interests in 
their districts, so they favor tariff 
revision with a protective duty and 
not the orthodox tariff for revenue 
only of their party. Both parties in 
congress are divided. The democratic 
faction in the house led by Congress- 
man Fitzgerald has continued to stand 
in revolt against the minority leader- 
ship of Champ Clark. In the senate 
there is less evidence of democratic 
division. The republicans are divided 
between the regulars or stand-patters 
led by the Cannon organization, and 
the insurgents or progressives made 
up quite largely of the younger west- 
ern republicans who stand for reform 
and a more liberal policy. The repub- 
licans in the senate are quite sharply 
divided between the old-timers, who 
are sometimes called the reaction- 
aries, and the liberal faction, which 
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Democratic leader of the 
house of representatives. He 
in congress 12 years In early 
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includes LaFollette, Borah, Cummins 
and others who of late have made vig- 
orous and often successful opposition 
to the old senate machine. These 
factional lines are more or less in evi- 
dence in the tariff debate. 
Taft Stands by Pledges 

The influence of Pres Taft is posi- 
tive and strong in behalf of honest 
tariff revision and reduction or re- 
moval of the tariff where the interests 
of the people at large demand it. He 
stands for redeeming the republican 
pledges. It is very evident that in his 
quiet and tactful way the president 
has a powerful influence in the pres- 
ent congress. 

The Aldrich Bill 

The Aldrich tariff bill differs from 
the Payne bill passed by the house in 
some important particulars. The rates 
in the senate measure are altogether 
lower than those in the house meas- 
ure and below those of the present 
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Republican congressman from Kan- 
sas. He has dared to defy and fought 
hard to defeat Speaker Cannon. 





law. <A considerable number of ar- 
ticles in common use have been taken 
from the dutiable list and placed up- 
on the free list. The agricultural 
schedule including meat products re- 
mains practically unchanged from the 
existing law, but where reductions 
were made by the house and senate 
committee has restored the Dingley 
rate in response to the demands of 
farmers throughout the country. The 
tobacco schedule remains unchanged. 
The senate bill puts cocoa aid tea and 
coffee on the free list; also spices. 

The Payne bill rate of $1 a thou- 
sand on rough lumber, a reduction of 
$1 from the Dingley law, appear in the 
Aldrich bill, and it has retained the 
Payne rates on manufactures of wood, 
nearly all showing reduction from the 
Dingley rate. The only important 
change in the schedule made by the 
senate committee*is the restoration of 
imported hard woods to the free list. 
Provisions with reference to wood 
pulp will be suggested by the senate 
committee later. Duties on chemicals 
are reduced from the Payne rates. 
The Payne bill raised the rates on 
commony earthenware in two colors 
from 25 to 60%. The Aldrich bill re- 
duces them to the present rates, It 
taxes iron ore 25 cents a ton, which is 
15 cents less than the present rate. It 
increases the duties-on_ spirits and 
wines 15%, which, it is estimated, will 
yield an additional revenue of $3,000,- 
000; most of this will come from 
champagne. 

Stockings and Gloves No Higher 

The senate bill strikes out the ob- 
jectionable increase of duties on 
stockings and gloves. Raw flax has 
been restored to the dutiable list in 
disagreement with the house. There 
is a slight reduction on silks. A re- 
duction of 15% on an average in the 
duties on hats and bonnets which 
were raised by the house has been 
made. Foreign built yachts must pay 
a duty of 345%. The house made paint- 
ings and sculptures more than 20 
years old free. The senate bill adds 
to these works of art generally, in- 
cluding artistic antiquities more than 
109 years old. The committee leaves 


it practically for the open senate ta 
say what shall be the duty on such 
commodities as coal, steel, lumber and 
hides. Senator Aldrich will later re. 
port provisions for the maximum and 
minimum tariff-and what will consti. 
tute the administrative features of the 
tariff measure. 
Oil Joker in Payne Bill 

After 
Payne bill, it tried to recall it as a 
result of indignant protest against the 
socalled Standard ijl joker in the 
bill. It had been the intention of most 
of those who voted for the measure 
to have petroleum and its products all 
placed upon the free list. After the 
measure had gone to the senate, it 
was found that Cannon and®Payne 
had contrived te put through amend- 
ments._in such form that, while petro- 
leum was on the free list, all the prod- 
ucts, which include axle grease, for 
instance, were protected by a 20% 
duty. The present law has petroleum 
on the free list with the important ex- 
ception that oil coming from countries 
having duties against oil from this 
country shall have to pay an equal 
duty on their oil sent to the United 
States. Russia is the only country in 
real competition with the United 
States, and so with its 100% duty on 
oil it provides the way for a prohibi- 
tory duty in the United States. While 
oil may seem to be on the free list, 
practically, it is one of the most highly 
protected of ail commodities. 

The senate would not send the bill 
back for the correction. 
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After Vagrants in Texas 





A new vagrant law has been passed 
by the Texas legislature, which it is 
hoped will rid the state of able-bodied 
idlers of all sorts. The law prohibits 
the presence in the state -of tramps 
who are able to work and have no 
property to support them; persons 
leading an idle; immoral or profligate 
life who have no property to support 
them, and do not work, although they 
are able to; of persons able to work, 
who have no visible means of an hon- 
est livelihood; of persons who habitu- 
ally loaf in any town without visible 
means of support; of persons trading 
stolen property or who unlawfully sell 
alcoholic liquors; of gamblers, gypsies, 
fortune tellers, beggars, persons who 
abandon their wives or children with- 
out just cause, leaving them without 
support; of persons who are able to 
work, but do not work and hire out 
t eir minor children; of all persons 
who habitually practice, or support 
those who lead grossly immoral livés. 
The minimum penalty for violation of 
the law is a fine of $200. This law is 
similar to a Mississippi statute, which 
is said to be working wonders in that 
state. 


A fire swept through Rochester, N 
Y, leaving many persons homeless and 
causing a loss of over $500,000. Among 
the buildings destroyed was a beau- 
tiful Jewish temple. 
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i. The Harriman Plant Set- 
{} ter does away with tedious 
| »ack-breaking work in set- 
g out or transplanting 
‘regetable and flower plants. 

|@ | It is especially desirable for 
; | transplanting young straw- 
i berry,tomat »,, cabbage, sweet 
if «otato andes tebacco plants, 
|} — | as well as potatoes, onions 
i ind other tubers. It sects 
ants at any desired depth, 
| weighs less than five pounds, 
; substantially constructed 
|} — | and easy to. operate. A 
{ *| great time and labor saver. 
i @ | Delivered by express pre- 
4 iid $2.00. Money refunded 
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THE HARRIMAN 
J MFG. COMPANY, 


108 River Ave. 
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Lettuce, Beans 


and Cukes in the South 


= Hampers. Send for catalogues. 
~~ SIDE MFG. CO., Petersburg, Va. 
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The department of justice; after 
conducting a long, grand jury investi- 
gation of alleged violations of the El- 
kins anti-rebate law by the beef pack- 
ers at Chicago, will not prosecute, The 
evidence was not positive enough to 
warrant further proceedings in that 
line at the present time. The com- 
| plaint was that the packers had fixed 
| fictitious and excessive figures upon th» 
| cost of dressed beef and that thus 
| they have enjoyed large rebates on 
beef damaged in transportation. The 
attorney-general,” Mr Wickersham, has 
suggested to the interstate commerce 
commission that regulations should be 
formulated under which the railroads 
will be required to show on their 
books that they have made an effort 
to get at the ac-ual cost of a shipment 
of beef. The commission will do so. 
The department of justice is avoiding 
publicity with reference to what it is 
doing and proposes to do, but officials 
of the department say there will be a 
vigorous enforcement of the _ anti- 
rebate, interstate commerce, and anti- 
trust laws. 

Attorney-Gen Wickersham hes 
claimed that the calculated cost price 
of dressed .beef as set forth by the 
packers was more than the actual 
cost price and this deception made it 
appear that the chief product of the 
industry was sold at an enormous loss. 
Mr Wickershaw does “trot believe this, 
but points out that, in any event, the 
sale of hides and other by-products 
is profitable. The government takes 
liggle interest in this matter, however. 
vV t it especially wants to do is to 
prevent any agreement between the 
packers in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. If proof is found of 
such agreement, proceedings will be 
started promptly in the courts at Chi- 
cago. 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has been making extensive inves- 
tigations with reference to the grant- 
ing of rebates by railroads to any big 
shippers. Many cases have had to be 
abandoned because sufficient evidence 
could not be .ebtained. The most 
flagrant forms of rebates have been 
abandoned and there is a general dis- 
position on the part of the railroads 
to observe the law. 








A great deal of important work was 
accomplished by Pres Roosevelt 
through government commissions ap- 
} pointed by him without specific au- 
thority. Many of the senators and 
representatives in congress disap- 
prayed of the commission idea, and 
so ’took the action referred to in 
another column, ending the careers 
of those Roosevelt commissions. 
| Whether congress will repent and 
open the way for Pres Taft to con- 
tinue the existence of Roosevelt com- 
missions whose work is not completed, 
or whether Pres Taft will find a way 
to have that work continued under 
existing restrictions, is yet to appear. 

The Roosevelt commissions began 
with the anthracite coal strike com- 
mission appointed in the winter of 
1908. The commission settled the big 
coal strike which caused so much dis- 
tress to the people and to the miners, 
and amply justified its appointment. 
| Other commissions created by execu- 
tive order were the inland waterways 
commission, which was later merged 
into the national conservation com- 
mission, the farmers’ uplift commis- 
sion, and a commission appointed last 
winter to reorganize and reform the 
navy department. Then there was a 
referee board of expert chemists ap- 
pointed by executive order of the 
president that has begun an investi- 
gation of preservatives used in food 
products, the wholesomeness of which 
has been questioned. 
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The Standard oil company of Louisi- 
ana has been organized with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000. The-company will | 
at once build a $2,000,000 refinery at | 
Baton Rouge. It will run oil in pipe 
lines from the Louisiana oil fields and 
will take oil from Texas in ships. F. 
W. Weller of New York is president of 
the company, and R. C. Bemiss of 
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AN INDIAN MOTOCYCLE 
FOR $175 --- BEST BARGAIN 


The INDIAN has been 

Police Dept’s, R. F. D. 
ete., for 7 years. It has set all records 

Durability, "Rel i 

Auto. Trifling expense. 

5H. P. 225.00. The 

tested machine for the Farm. Send 
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Carriers, 


ilit . Fast 
vieeady” on the as an 
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LaABgGE 


ST VEHICLE MAKERS EN THK WORLD 





that no matter how cheap the 


baker costs less in the end. Studebaker 


it isn’t right then it isn’t used.@Trained men select New 
birch hubs; choice white oak for spokes and felloes; the 
ed yg d of material. 
in every way that 


wth 
wagon is ironed and reiafo 
with refined iron; then painted in a thorough and durable manner. 


of lumber in the Studebaker wagon 


hickory for axles; that’s 


il 


ol 
gs 
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H 
lft 


Then 
will 
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Theseare ‘ 


the reasons why the Studebaker wagon has kept the lead for nearly 60 years 


Ask him to show you the Studebaker 
line of farm farm 


and harness. Jf don’t know 
. IF you 
fy enbahon dds coos on. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


South Bend, Indiana 











BUY A NEW YORK STATE WAGON 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We make the best New York State Standard quality Wagons and sell 
them direct from factory to users at 





GY. 





equal. 
strongly made, easiest rider 


known, anda 





Wholesale Prices 


You save all dealer's and jobber's 
profits and obtain our binding guar- 
antee for one year from date of 
purchase. 


No Money in Advance 

Any wagon will be shipped to 
you for free examination and 
approval. No deposit or references 
requi 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 

You take no risk whatever. 
Every wagon will reach you in per- 
fect condition, or it anette oa 
to us at our expense, 


Send For Catalogue 


Showing 150 styles of wagons 
50 styles of Harness. Every 
approved pattern is shown at a wide 


range of prices. 





general favorite. 











New Orleans secretary and treasurer. 








ROCHESTER VEHICLE COMPANY, 372 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











styles. Can't : be i 
anywhere for less than $65. 














































































out of a farm, 
every square foot 
must be either tilled or else 
! made to produce feed for live 
“stock. A fence all around the farm, 
then cross fences, making more and 
smaller fields—permitting rotation of 
ra ’ crops and change of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 


two at fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mesh. 
Wwenton theae we styles years ago, after careful study and advice from many of 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been veri- 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 
and conditions. 

If you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. 
You can safely take the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 
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_ Nearly 100 Miles of 
dnthon: 


man in one community can erect one make of fence which if strung 
in a straight line would practically cover the distance from the An- 
factory to Mr, Schenck’s Anthony Agency. 

@ best material that can be bought enters into the con- 
struction of Anthony Fence and letters from @gents show 
that dozens of them are selling more Anthony Fence than Read What 
any other fence. In some cases selling more Anthony 
Fence than all other fences and in other cases selling Mr. Schenck says 
Anthony Fence to the exclusion of all other fences, 

It doesn’t take an agent long to learn that Anthony 5 
Fence is easy to sell, and that selling a good fence 
doesn’t drive his customers to competitors. 

We have printed matter that tells all about 
Anthony Fence, about the Ls Knot with 
which it is tied, about the material that goes 
Into it and about the careful way in which 
it is manufactured, All this is free and 
we want you to have it. mproved 
mechanism handles a wire 
without injury to the galvanizing, 
hence Anthony Fence is more 
nearly rustless than any other 
fence. Don’t neglect to write 
us for particulars in detail. 
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That 
Knot 
















Delphi, Ind., Dec. 8, 1908 

The Anthony Fence Co., Tecumseh, Mich. 
Gentlemen:— 

I am acontractor and builder of fencing 
with several years’ experience, My territory 
in Carroll County on the Wabash River is more 
or less broken an hilly, but the Anthony Fence 
will go where others fail and can be erected 
straight and perfectly over any hill or down steep 

inclines, The stiff upright stays hold the fence to the 
proper spacing and the lateral wires are of even length 
and equal tension making it one of the most perfect fences 
for uneven land that I know of, or have ever built. 

Du : ast three years I have sold and erected 
more than thirty thousand rods of Anthony Fence, and to my 
knowledge, I have not one dissatisfied customer in my territory. 
8 long as I can get the Anthony Fence I will use no other as it 
meets with all the requirements ofmy business. For myself, I can- 
not speak too highly of the Anthony Fence Company’s method of 
doing business with the local dealers, nor of the Rish-cises product 
they manufacture. Yours very truly, » G. Schenck 
Let_us know on 2 postal card who and where you are, and we 
will mail FREE, a small sample of Anthony Fence which shows the 
Anthony Knot as it is. The sooner you write, tae sooner you get ite 
send today, 


THE ANTHONY FENCE CoO., 


11 Michigan St., Tecumseh, Michigan, U. 8. A. 
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| Briefly Told 


Pres Taft has sent a special mes- 
| Sage to congress urging the enactment 
of the special provisions of the Payne 
bill with reference to the Philippine 
islands. This would permit free trade 
with the Philippines, with maximum 
restrictions on sugar and tobacco, 


he Southern railway has begun 
surveys for a new railroad from Gel- 
lico Creek and the Cincinnati South- 
ern railway. This proposed line it is 
claimed will reach one of the richest 
virgin coal regions in the _ section 
| around Knoxville, Tenn, and will open 
up much undeveloped coal property. 








Plans are being made for a big cele- 
bration in observance of the 300th 
anniversary of the discovery of Lake 
Champlain by Samuel de Champlain 
during the week of July 4. Official 
representatives of France and Great 
Britain will be present. It is expected 
Great Britain will be represented by 
Ambassador Bryce, and Premier 
Laurier of Canada will participate in 
the celebration. The official exercises 
will be held at Plattsburgh and Bur- 
lington, Vt. Among the speakers will 
be Pres Taft, Vice-Pres Sherman, Sen- 
ator Root and Cardinal Gibbons. 


The big whiskey distillery of the 
Carroll Springs company in Maryland 
has been seized by federal revenue 
officers. About 320,000 gallons of 
spirits are involved in the seizure. Ip- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Ca 
claims to have evidence that the dis-~ 
tillery company has been placing new 
whiskey in barreis branded as con- 
taining old whiskey, and that in some 
cases gin has been substituted. 





One of the new schemes of the Taft 
administration in the line of good 
business methods is the selection of a 
budget committee from the members 
of the cabinet. This committee will 
carefully examine the estimates for 
needed appropriations, and wherever 
there is evidence of seeming extrava- 
gance the budget committee will be 
expected to cut the estimates down. 


The New York legislature has tried 
to do a thorough job in killing the 
direct primary bill, which has been the 
pet scheme of Gov Hughes this ses- 
sion. The bill was defeated in both 
the assembly and the senate, and then 
in order to forestall the calling of an 
extra session by the governor, the 
matter of direct nominations was re- 
ferred to a committee which should 
report to the next legislature. Similar 
action was taken with the governor’s 
bill to place telephone and telegraph 
companies under the jurisdiction of 
the public service commissions. 

















Copyright by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D ©. 
Frank B. Kellogg 
As special attorney for the depart- | 


ment of justice he is the chief ‘trust 
buster” of the government nowadays. 
The picture shows him reading the big 





brief he prepared against the Standard 
oil company in the suit aimed at dis- 
solving the company now pending at 


| St Louis. 


—_— 









TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 

































The most complete, accurate, durable 
handled double row planter in the are nw 
as popular as the gonaine singh rom wa aly 
nuine 6: erow Fc. 
Send for circular and testimonials. _ 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60. 


Box 120, Ohicopee Falls, Mass, 









Save 


~ 
' money b 
Onion Grower ses: 
our 32 page 
and Gardenersi: 


Catalo 
t 
Hand Cultivators. Our machines are made 
special for close, accurate work among 
small plants that require careful hand weed. 
ing. We guarantee them to run easier and do 
better work than any other line of Garden 
Cultivators made. 

Our No. 70 Onion Grower’s Special was de- 
signed and patented by a practical onion grow- 
er and is largely used by leading growers 
throughout the U. 8S. and Canada. We also 
make a complete line of Seed Drills. With 
catalog we send full particulars. Write at once. 


EXCELSIOR GARDEN TOOL CoO., 
760 W.12TH STREET, ERIE, PA. 


Excelsior 
Patent Ad. 
justadble 


















PROTECTOR SPRAYER 


A powerful one line 
hose BRASS SPRAY 
PUMP. Automatic Mix- 
er, Expansion Valves, 
Double BRASS Strainer 
Write for descriptive 
circulars of all m 
pumps. Agents Wanted. 
Box, Catskill, N. ¥. 





J.¥.GAYLOED, 





Do You Ship 
Peaches? If so—send 


for our Catalogue of standard Carriers. 
SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO. Petersburg, Va. 








| plant houses, 
| amateurs, 


| plete, 


trated. 382 pages. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

A complete treatise on greenhouse structures and 
arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
for professional florists as well 8 
All the best and most improved struc- 


tures are clearly described. The modern and most 


| successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
| fully treated upon. 


Special chapters are devoted 
used for the growing of one kind 

plants exclusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
frames receives appropriate attention. Over 10 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches. Vr 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indispensable compas- 
fon volume to ‘Greenhouse Construction. 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
mations and all the most important florists’ plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that 4 
@ careful study of this work and the following 
{its teachings, failure is almost impossible. rr 

5x7 inches, Cloth......0+++Sl 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
438-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORS 


to houses 








Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


| By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for the sor 


ernment surveys and many colleges and museens 
in the United States. An entirely new and pores 
as well as authentic, work on taxidermy 
giving in detail full directions for collecting r= 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, oe 
general objects of natural history. 13 illustrat 

pages. 5x7 inches, MOtD.cccccccccesecceese . 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ai 
439 Lafayette Street. New ¥ 
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The Disk in Sowing Oats 
JOHN J. JACKSON, MISSOURI 


For 30 years I have sown oats and 
with two exceptions I have always 
reaped an average crop. These excep- 
tions were causéd by rust and chinch 
bugs. My time to sow is in March, 
although I have seen ‘good oats 
grown from April sowing. If the oats 
are clean, and by.this I mean free of 
dirt and small grains, 244 bushels per 
acre is enough, sown broadeast. 

4 three-horse. disk is used to pre- 
pare the soil and’ cover the oats. Run 
but one way and lap the disk one- 
half, or double disk. A common road 
irag answers very well for crossing 
the furrows made by the disk. It does 
hot bring’ to the surface rank weeds 
or corn stalks, but presses these into 
the soil, making it smooth and level 
and leaving nothing in the way to 
hinder the binder. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 




















EGGS AND POULTRY 


to-lay Strains: i $1 Ni $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, al 








RHODE REDS8—Choice ae, 2 i 
for $1. MM. a GRANTINR. Forestville, 3 
on oy $i—All 


ining varieties. Also 
List fre. A. L. BERGEY, Telford, 

THOROUGHBRED White Rock eggs. OHAS P. 
GOODLEY, Brandywire Summit, Pa. 


LIGHT BRABMAS exclusi Eas is. 
OWEN UNDERWOOD, re oe 


| MINORCAS AND HORNS. 
| WILLIAM MINSKER, Deunhis Pa 
| 


FISHEL White Rock 
BENNINGER, Walautport, 


BRONZE TURRET eggs, nine $3. L.'O. QUIG- 
LEY, Goshen, 


pent 














Circular 











LIVE STOCK _ 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Don't forget 

at special sale at Star farms. Don’t forget that 
Star farm a is the only herd where eight cows in 
test average nea: pounds as 
t Ome daughter of Shercedes. Jalip’s Piet- 


ertje’s Paul in 24 hours produced 97.5 gone ot 
ic gs! in the wor Write 


milk. This is the OmAC 
for i L. BRONSON, Cort- 


ae Dept K 
BIG ao ee on now being offered in reg- 
ne heifers and 


iste a bulls. Also 
grade a in eatlots  — and: 
| Boarders.” Address SYRACUSE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Utica, 


the 


_ 


























OF GENERAL. INTEREST 


. cheep, ARTHUR | 


3-ACRE ©ONNECTICUT FARM, $80. Brick 
house on this farm is worth but owner left | 
alone, insists ay fmumedinte » and includes 
whole property at that —- ;.%-foot sta- 
Die. three ultry houses; productive ma- 
chine-worked fields, oe of fruit, including one 
acre strawberries; large amount wood; eg 


SOueaNT at 
York. 





your wants, 
circular entitled ““Oow . 
} rivaled record. If 








wed and how t the AL or position. 

The pele Ss. 1 write r let- 

carly, ‘ADVERTISING EXPEYI- 

ENCE CONTEST, Ady American Agricul- 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 





water in house; chance of a_ lifetime. Sos Pan 5 































Address THE 
TING OTENSIL CO, Desk 

, & knocks, but don’t 
be kicked 


expect the 
WANTED—Railway mail Fame 


tion. FRANKLIN IN INSTITUTE, ri be ES 





i 





Btrout's Monthiy Balletin of Farm Barge ri 
peg 109 q ee STROUT 
lect Sith cor Ft, New | 





A GOOD RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safety 
principal, a share in extra profits, and avail- 
ability fd you can get your money when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 
Sour holders for quarter of a century—an un- 


have money to invest, it 




















































































































) will Fg to wale me pest _ A HERBERT 
AC AND MULES—Raise mules and tich. . nge jompany, 439 
THIS yy is one < the mont, ale ; —_ large jacks, Jennies and mules, eo. z Lafayette St, New York City. 
able in rican ® cost only nds hi from 0 ; 

FIVE CENTS ® word you can advertise Cheap — wil pay a part of buyer's R Rta WEEDSPORT SILOS—The Weedsport improved 
you to buy. sell oF and ind Shipp Stoe aranteed. Write for A... silo, with removable, sliding interchangeable doors, 
THE ADDRESS ay be counted as part of the REKLERS JA FACK FARM, West on, makes satisfied customers. fine, spruce, cypress. 
advertisement an ini or @ number counts one Our Caynga. Brutus and Seneca hay racks are 
as one wo pany each order, | - — of —_ rack construction. . Write for cat- 
and advertisement must have address on, as we REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—To reduce herd; ce, 2nd > rices. — THE ABRAM WAL- | 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, take your cheice. Good individuals, choicely bred. | RATH CO, Weedsport, N Y. | 
COPY must be received Friday AT wy — in- |- large producers. site calves at farmers’ prices. | 
sertion in issue of the foil RIVENBURGH BROS, Oneida, N Y. PRESERVING EGGS, the “Why and How” is 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO it he the name new «book that tells how to ma- 
will be accepted at above rate 4 AT FARMERS’ PRICES—Two young thoro terially TF th poultry profits. Circular describ- 
inoorted me Sone ESTATE MAR " = bred Gosgpaey ead of daisy Ps. - peer 4 book free. Jus’ es, name and I'J' do the 

unt wil be alowed Sader hia Saad Wnt allay | WG Sitec™ Kew rok © WE Me An 1 | ne BDGAk WANKEN, “thine, N 1 
Onell oe adie a8 & large one. > 
q RATE for the “Farmers Exchange’ OR SALE_T th bred bull t FARMERS’ WATERPROOF or plain canvas 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. athe _& — Certificate of istration furnished. covers. ee stacks.” Bmgiements, hay caps, plant 
Adaress Address RUMSONHILL FARM, Rumson, New | Cloth. tents, etc. Circulars, samples. HENRY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | Jersey. 3 DEEBY, @ Warren St, New York 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City ABERDEEN-ANGUS, young stock; Black Minorea | | MOTORCYCLE OUTEIT, attach to, any bicycle; 
=~ and Silver Spangled amburg at per 15. } trade or: sel; a bargain. HUGH H DUVA 
ae | AUSTIN JACK ON, ee Springs, Y. Bastrop, Tex. ] 
EGGS AND POULTRY | aien-cr ASS PERCHERON and French Coach LIZER .LIME—Bor prices eaieies 
a ns, havi juatity, m9 style action. 
EGGS—Prise-winning strains, Light and Dark Write ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N ¥. WALTON QUARKIES, Harcsbure,” Pe 
Wrandotten” ‘Batred it Heas_ born Comb White . ‘|. 3 BEAUTIFUL GOLDFISH 50 0 
yandottes, Ba ocks, ” PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red pigs, cheap. AUTIF LDFIS cents, A. BON- 
and Brown Leghorns, Le us, em F. M. Ps Non-fading roofing slate, wholesale prices. W. M. | HAM, Chilhowie, Va. 
OOTT, Rive: e NJ BENNINGER, Benningers, a. 
eat POULTRY SUPPLIES 
FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White In- gr anase ey = gE eS a | ine oe 
dian Games, White L borne and Rhode Island cows, seven ers uw ON also 
z 2 OTatching op, = cots each ELKING | Landenberg, Pa. dogs, ferrets ay Me piengn book, toe Paes 
PA ‘K POULTRY FA ns LARGE IMPROV ED YORKSHIRE. pigs. extra GEY'S FARM. ford, Pa. 
SPE L SALE—E 18; B quality. rice _ reasonable. CRT, ; 
White Hocks. “Butt « 8% White "Leghorns | Hammond, NY DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 
Sliver Spangled Ham Plymouth ; a 
Rocks peacied Habe sen Pe POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service, boars and | 6) THOROUGHLY BROKEN For and ° 
es spring spies ready for shipment. N. D. SNYDER, | Hounds, few eligible Collie pups. AMBROSE TA 
BUFF ORPINGTON BEGGS, 15 $1, 10 $. Two Laceyville, Pa. LOR, West Chester, Pa. 
W Hollar _ turkey hens cheap; also 9 Bg aa “ - 
( : nd grown Collies, pedigreed. BERKSHIRES—Young sows, spring pigs; both LLIE PUPS, ch tock, io oN 
LOTHERS: pe ER. sexes. Write todey. CLARK BROS, Freeport, Ohio. | ,COEMTE, PUES. champion stock, $5. Grown Col 
TEN I REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calves, bargain , 
gLisTE ‘El Nios "Bein L Eangetan of i a prices. CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond, NY. Me egy and gray foxes. ROSS BROWN, 
: ; Talladega. Ala. 
a ead ‘K BARBAUGE, MQees yIMPROVED LARGE YORKSHIRES. extra fine 
as : — MARKET | 
50.500, STRAIN Single Comb Walla E ! OUR REAL ESTATE 
10 egg: 3 f chicks §8. Circular an LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for booklet. T 
prices : rt Pa asking. GRANT OTER. Fort HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. Five Cents a Word 
‘iii REGISTERED Sage, * eae SOWS bred. | Read by Half a Million People Each 
ONZE , TURKEYS—Fine, _ besutiful binte: | Sahenen, Week 
ha st and best strain ya = 
ALLIE HOLMES, West inne * ne rk. | SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
— } FARM FOR SALE 400 
_SINGLE COMB REDS—Batching eggs $1 per] $ MII. a (CABBAGE plants ready June 1. from a nearby $1500 AT a YF - 2 gon } 
$ per 100. Extra choice matings, Red Coat | All Head Karly, Early Summer, Al! Season’s for their farms with @ single crop; 175 acres, 1@ | 
at AGNES EMMONS, King Ferry, Y a ee Swe Head, Fiat Dutch Danish Ball i= naillage, in wood; nearly 600 peach trees, 2% | 
—- a ~~ —— — Ag roSn | 8 a int i two-story house, barns and 
RA an ve satisfaction or refunded. outbu d f i diate sale, 
RHODE, ISLAND REDS, gre Wing tates | Stas pet SARS FRONT L°SOMS See lat eel ag in ta 
ING, Clifton Springs, New York. Chester, plements a for only $2500—part cash and easy 
Siem } gs t. details Page 53, Strout’s And <= we 
<GHORNS, White, Brown, Single and Rose| FOR po yg clover seed. $5.50 to 87.0 _ ) Bargains, copy free. Dept A. 
Comb, 30 eggs $1.60, 100 $4, 100 chicks delivered $12. | bachatt Fe clover wed. $3.50 to “4 posed: ROUT CO, Land Tite Bid Bldg, Philadelphia. Pa. 
EGE “ bushel; cowpeas. shel. | 
JEGHORN FARMS, Lancoster, Fs. JOSEPH f. HOLLAND. Milfoct . 


















































— TO aytees = want farms, land, tim- 


























PAR MG ROWN Barred Plymouth Rocks hen J S—Carma tracts, wood lage, town; city property. 
a s for hatching always on hand. W. Hebrom Rustler, ngtcling. Movatain: Murphy, | Write us what you want and where you want it 
M ( KE SY, Greencastle, Pa. | Noroton, Ohio, Reliance Rose. onder: «thers ‘-_ expense to you we will put you in touch 

; reasonable, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y¥. p— Te RE ay, Sat, Saat se8 

RUFF ROCKS—Eggs for hatching from_ birds Seating eal peceee die et, a me 
scoring ver 90; exce tent layers. RELLE SHEP-| 95 999 PALMETTO asparagus roots. from our own | to all buyers We P. x service P Anne | the 
— , 1000, Lae, ee l-year-old roots, $2.75 ~United States ait Canada. MYRICK SYNDICATE, 

~ "Ft 50 for 5000. W. STERLING & Springfield, Mans. 

BRED TO LAY—8 @ White and Brown Leghorn EON, Cutchogue, N Y. 
ens r 5 _ BILLSIDE POULTRY FARM, wna Ween inet 
<e Sooes Y Cana IANS em mu way | a hake Bae SAL Ta 

ersey a ie a on e 

Pt GS—Barred_ Plymouth Rocks, none better. | ready to set, $2 1000. LLE, TChes- ee of these 2 aw 
e 3 —. Prize seed corn. G, W. TILTON, | ter, N J. cents: butter, 3% conte: milk, 19 cents gallon to 

ysville, Pa, farmer. Information free > OM- 

SINGLE CoO ONTON we a hae! Pe osm growers and MERCE, ‘Spokane, ‘Wash. aa Se 
GLE MB_ White Leghorns, $4 per | dealers. Have minent varieties 1908 
OSBURN Port eee we ee strains. J. “6. | Crop. SOHILDER. BROS, "Chillicothe, "O. FOR SALE—A snug little farm, 30 acres, level 

—— medi “j000.000 5 NT field, wood for home use; % mile’ to village, 
NITE LEGHORN. White Wyandotte eggs, 15 | roots, ‘lowes at gues. Wits wtihes CEDAR PARI road to three cities; plenty of ag in | neigtbor- 
F. Ps WRENCE ARNOLD, Route 1, Beaver | PARM. Dishton. Mass. rome. berm se the year for. $900, | —_ on in down 
eomeaid d easy * Owner larger farm 

FLORENCE RLACKBERRY — Productiveness, | Ps a a : 
wrt ROU UGHBRED PC POULTRY, best 38 "ar zloties: size. quality, the best; $2 hundred. A. HICKS, copy. free. Hetront “hori "Beales wt cteeall: 

ua ihertown,’ Se $2. Catalog. HEN East Schodack, N Y. versity Riock. Syracuse, N Y. 

SEL PURE HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN. 

mt ECTED Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eage. 20 0 + MEADOWBROOK FARMS. Catalog Lt we ym ip LANDS in Sdprinettg, gouni mie. Choice 
thet wc Be Ohio. let and man, SKIDMORE LAND “¢ 00, “Good 
ws ork PLYMOUTH ROCKS of quality. Eags STRAWBERRY PLANTS. $2 thousand. : . SS . 

-5 per DR WM G. MOYER, Quakertown, Pa. HERMAN CONROW. Moorestown. New Jersey. rue SALE—30 ven-room honse, La 

;ROSH COMB Rhode, Island Red cents | DAHLTAS, 3 variction $1: ciadioll, $1 108 noat- | Me maitga. three ‘and one-hait, mile 
sitting J. G. PAVER, West By x4 Y. | paid. . og ” MOORE, Northboro M Fane GENCY t .  Seepalt cash. HALL’S | 





AGENTS WANTED 


CENT—Make $22. Kerst, 
Bunirets making 


len 
ult $00 

—credit pumas apparatus. 
bathroom for $%. hang SE Coeneee 
automatica New 
cent—a postai—for EN eee 
25 Adams, Toledo, 


AGENTS—Sell patented raditmite ~ seif-honing 
strop. Just being put out a9 an 
Strop covered by 16 patents. A razor free 
every strop sold. Strop- retails for 
being sold and agents coining money. 
old. Tiel Ae a any | for ym mtr sen 

5 ing ma sales ae 
hours. Outat oa 
MFG “CO, ‘na ‘Home Bidg, Dayton, = 1 


SITUATIONS WANTED_—MALS 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has 6n 
lists men wishi to obtain employment 
farms. — of 


RISE 


proof. 











they bodied’ and. willing. to” work, "heey 
willing work, 
= Tittle or no English, of them 
tee German. If you can make use of such 
please communicate ks as Re stating what you 
the age popes 


em 


prefer a single man. We are «¢ 
Philanthropic cogunlantion. whose. object it is ta 
-—* -~< encourage ee to become farmers. We 





commission or 
adios FARM LABOR BUREAU iT4 Second. Ave, 
New York City. 





FARM HELP help supplied 
¢ o—- arge by “the Tabor sia is ‘ss 
Mn). Ren York City, ran Pan BO Frick. 
Send for na 











Would You Like To 
Find Some Money? 


You can make some money that you 
would never make any other way, by 
advertising in our Farmers’ Exchange 
department soni of your live stock, 
birds, eggs, seeds, plants; or imple<- 
ments or household goods you no 
longer have use for, but which othera 
might use. 

Lots of farmers have made money 
this way—and made it so easily it 
was just like finding money. 


You Are Losing Money 
if you haven’t awakened to the possi< 


bilities of money-making by advertis« 
ing in our Farmers’ Exchange de< 





| partment—and reading the advertise< 


ments carefully, too. 

Look over the old truck in your 
woodshed and attic. You'll probably 
find several things you don’t need— 
but which-others might be crazy to 
buy. 

A 25-word advertisement would tell 
all about them and would only cos# 
you 5c a word, or $1.25. It would sell 
the goods, too. These advertisements 
do. 


You Ought To Advertise 


The Best Kind of Advice 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Dear Sirs: From one advertise« 
ment placed in your valuable paper, 
American Agriculturist, I received 
more orders for Barred Rocks than 8 
could fill. I am more than pleased 
with results, and: will always adver- 
tise in the old reliable American Age 
riculturist to reduce my. stock of birds, 
I advise any of your readers who have 
anything to seli to give the American 
Agriculturist a trial first, and I know 
they will not be disappointed. 
[George C. Campbell, Halistead, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


“LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


544 




















Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Accent are atl > 
Chicago . | 1.35 92 | 67} | 67 52 
ew York 1.39 | 1.00 ry 17 ri 63 
ton... | — — | .77% | .7 61 -65 
Toledo . . | 1.39 95]. 69 | 56 | 58 
St. Louis . | 1.47 91) 68 | .66 A 52 
Min’p’lis | 1.283} .99 | .62 | .66 | 52 | .51 
Liverpool | 1.94 | 1.00 | 82 | .77_| — | — 


Reasons for Strength in Wheat 


If the speculators would keep step, 
and not fly the traces, it would be so 
easy for all of us to get rich growing 
wheat! For a certainty they have 
pushed prices to a high level, not only 
for spot but for deliveries from the 
1909 crop of wheat, some of which 
has not yet been sown. Within the 
last few days, the contract grade of 
wheat has sold at Chicago at $1.08% 
p bu to be delivered any time during 
Sept. This made a market, for the 
moment, at this high level, whatever 
may be the price changes in the com- 
ing weeks. May wheat, meanwhile, 
has sought a still higher level, touch- 
ing 1.29 p bu. At the top there was 


violent reaction, under realizing 
sales, and the market went off 
1@5c, followed by some recovery. 


Belief was more general that wheat 
is too high, considering the dull flour 
trade and lack of exports. 

The trade, asa whole, has been 
astounded at the upward rush in 
prices. Operators not only at Chica- 
go but at New York and abroad who 
had previously sold short, perhaps 
when May was well above the dollar, 
and they thought it could go no high- 
er, seemed to come to a realizing sense 
that very little wheat was for sale. 

The Pattens, the chief operators, 
who have been in control of May wheat 
for some time, sold sparingly and evi- 
dently did not find it necessary to 
offer much support, while actual of- 
ferings continued much smaller than 
anticipated. Last week they showed 
more disposition to sell. The high price 
for the past few weeks failed to call 
out any substantial offerings from the 
country. This, in the minds of many 
people, tended to confirm the belief 
that farm reserves are very much re- 
duced. As noted in these columns a 
week ago, the good prices for wheat 
direct from the threshing machine 
stimulated rapid marketing last fall 
and early winter. It is therefore a 
fair question at this, the third week 
in April, as to just how much wheat 
is still to come forward. 

The condition of the growing winter 
wheat crop bears directly on. values. 
A few of the state reports recently 
sent out were anything but encourag- 
ing, notably Mo and O. Yet the past 
few days brought some better advices. 

The visible supply of wheat in the 
U S approximates 34,000,000 bus. This 
represents the amount stored in pub- 
lice warehouses, all grades with of 
course only a part of it good enough 
to pass on speculative contracts. It is 
claimed in trade circles that the Pat- 
tens in wéeks past have very largely 
come into control of wheat stored in 
the northwest, ,these adding to their 
prestige in handling the market. 


World Supply Not Burdensome 


If these surmises are true, it would 
seem that the legitimate condition in 
the wheat market is one of more 
strength than in a long time past. 
World harvests have been only fair 
and in some directions deficient for 
two years, and this naturally means 
depleted stocks in the last half of this 
crop year. 

In considering the situation, it must 
not be forgotten that the spring wheat 
acreage in the U S may prove a large 
one. Demand at high prices for 


months past has stimulated encour- |} 


agement of liberal seeding in the 
northwest,. and this seeding has been 
pushed rapidly during the past few 
weeks. Much will depend upon the 
manner in which winter wheat finally 
develops into the growing stage, and 
the acreage of spring wheat now go- 
ing into the ground. Wheat has sold 
at the highest prices since 1898. 


Coarse Grains at High Prices 


Interest in wheat has overshadowed 
everything else in the grain market, 








corn and oats receiving only fair con- 
sideration. No developments car be 
named. Stocks of corn and oats are 
showing steady decrease, and the de- 
mand on domestic account is good, 
even at the high price level. May corn 
showed much nervousness and smart 
advances, owing to urgent buying by 
shorts at a level as high as 68%4c p 
bu. Standard oats in store or May de- 
live -y remained quotable around 54% 
@55c., Rye was dull at 79@80c, barley 
about steady at 62@ 65c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 




















Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 

Per 100 lbs, | ———_—_—— ~ 

1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago $7.15 |$7.40 |g7.60 $5.90 87.00 $6.60 
New York | 6.75 | 7.00 | 7.80 | 6.40 | 6.50 | 6.75 
Buffalo 6.75 | 6.95 | 7.55 | 6.25 | 6.65 | 6.60 
KansasCity| 6.75 | 7.10 | 7.27 | 5.80 | 7.00} 5.85 
Pittsburg 6.65 | 7.60 | 7.75 | 6.25 | 5.50 | 6.50 








| 
| 
| 


At Chicago, prices steady, fluctu- 
ating within narrow limits. Supplies 
are considerably smaller than a week 
or so ago, falling under that of the 
corresponding period last year. Many 
traders believe that only lack of a 
lively demand for consumption pre- 
vents sharp advance in prices. Strictly 
prime steers are in very light supply; 
most of the offerings are medium 


killers. Eastern.inquiry has been very 
scant for several weeks, and export 
outlet has also been light. Packers 


are holding off for a settlement of the 
tariff question. Nearby demand shows 
no improvement. Light supplies are, 


therefore, fortunate from the ship- 
pers’ standpoint. Choice to prime 
steers $6.65@7.15, butcher cows 4.90 
@5.65, butcher bulls 5@5.10, choice 
veal calves 5@6.65. 


Hogs are higher than for any cor- 
responding day in many years. Heavy 
shipping hogs quoted at $7.50@7.60; 
packers and eastern buyers began to 
drop out of the market. Prices 
sagged a trifle. High prices thus far 
have failed to attract large shipments. 
Receipts are about 5000 less than for 
the previous week and 15,000 less than 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





the corresponding period in 1907, 
when hog prices were booming. All 
winter farmers have been shipping 
light-weight hogs to market. With 
corn at its present price and plant- 
ing season at hand, it is evident that 
farmers prefer tending to planting to 
the hazardous speculation ‘in the hog 
market. Mixed packing medium and 
butcher hogs are quoted at $7.10@ 
7.60, heavy packing 7.20@7.60, light 
packing for selected shipping 7.05 
@ 7.50. 

Sheep, are in good demand and 
prices are fairly well maintained. 
Prices show a wider range, with top 
somewhat lower than a week ago. 
Wooled lots are unusually scarce and 
clipped sheep making up the bulk 
of sales cause the average price to 
be somewhat lower. Native ewes are 
quoted at $5.75@6.25, wethers 5.50@ 
7, shorn western ewes 5.10@5.90, 
shorn yearlings 6@6.25, shorn wethers 
5.50@5.75, native wool lambs 6@7.75, 
shorn 6.75@7. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the produce wil! sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is ‘usually secured. 


Apples—Receipts show a slight in- 
crease. The market is weak, owing 
to light demand. Spitzenburg $4@6 
p bbl, Spys 4@5.50, Greenings 3.50@4. 








in all in- 


Beans—Trade quiet. Stocks in grow- 
ers’ hands are reported very small 
and prices, therefore, firm for domestic 
beans. Choice pea $2.50@2.52% p bu, 
imported 2.20@ 2.30, domestic red kid- 
ney 2.421%,@2.45, black turtle soup 
2.30 @ 2.40, yellow eye 3.35@3.50, Cal 
lima 2.80@2.85. 


Maple Sugar—Very little new sugar 
offered. Sales of old are 8% @9%c p 
lb, old syrup 70@7T5c p gal. 


Fresh Fruits—Not. enough trading 


in cranberries to make a market. 
Stocks about all cleaned up. Florida 
strawberries in light supply. Refrig- 


erator packed selling at 20@30c_p qt, 
erates 10@ 25c. 

Hay and Straw—Receipts light and 
market shows a firmer undertone. 





Traveling Salesmen 


YOU Can Be One 873: 
employed in the United States and 
Canada, and thousands of new ones 
start every year. veling Sales. 
men earn all the way from $1,000 to 


$10,000 A YEAR 


and expenses. We will teach 
be an expert by mail in eight woeke 


Our Free Employment Bureau 


the largest of its kind in the world— 
will assist you to securea position with 
areliable firm. We received calls for 
Salesmen from over 3,000 firms last 
year and placed hundreds of our grad. 
uates in good positions. Scores of 
them who had no former experience 
and who formerly earned from $25 to 
$5 a@ month have since earned from 

00 to $500 a month and expenses. 

If you want to qualify for a good 
Position on the road and enter the 
most independent, well paid and 
pleasant profession in the world 
where you can increase your earnings 
from two to ten times, write (or call) 
our nearest office today for our free 

k, ““A Knight of the Grip,” 

‘ which will show you how. Address 

Dept. 212 National Salesmen’s Training Association, 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
rancisco 


Minneapolis San F; 








Wear STEEL SHOES 





No Corns! No Colds! No Repairs! 


™ One Pair Outiasts Three 
: to Six Pairs All-Leathers 
The comfort, economy and durabil- 
’ 
Dec. 6, ‘05. ai ity of Steel 8) es is amazing. 
Others Pending. ousands are throwing away 
leather soled shoes, boots, rubbers, etc., and wearing 
“Steels” instead. They keep your feet dry—prevent 
colds, sore throat, rheumatism, etc. Saving in doctors’ 
bills pays for them over and over again. 
fine and feel easy—no corns, bunions or soreness. 
Soles and an inch above is light, thin stee!. Uppersof 
waterproof leather. Bottoms studded with Adjustable 
Steel Rivets. Hair Cushion Insoles give elasticity 
and absorb perspiration. Sizes Ste 12 Steel 
are not any heavier than ordinary work shoes. 
Send $3.00 for6-inch hi peste or $3.6 for 9-inch high 
pair (state size). Book FR E. Order a pair today and 
you will save $5 to $10 of your shoe money this year. 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. %, Racine, Wis. 
Canadian Branch, TORONTO, CANADA 





































































the diagrams are easy to understand. 
the necessity of using the best cement in all your construction work, or 
else your labor may go for nothing. 

ATLAS is the highest grade of portland cement manufactured. 
There is but one quality, the same for everybody. ATLAS makes the 
best concrete because it is alike at all times in composition, color, 
fineness and strength. 

4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS were ordered by the United States 
Government for the Panama Canal. The largest order ever given in the 
cement industry. 
Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If 


your dealer cannot supply you write to 


THE ATLAS PorRTLAND CEMENT comPANY 
30 Broad Street, New York 
NONE JUSTASGOOD _ Daily productive capacity over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 


















Department 28 


We Published 
This book for YOU 
and we send it FREE 


It is called “Concrete Construction 
About the Home and on the Farm” 
and consists of 128 pages. 

It goes about the subject of concrete 
construction in a plain and practical way, 
giving illustrations and diagrams of con- 
crete barns, walks, silos, water troughs, 
etc., and tells how to make them. The 
instructions are clear and complete and 
As you read this book you will see 
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Kye straw a trifle mgffer. Prime tim- 
othy, large bales 87% @90c p 100 Ibs, 
mixed clover G5@7T7i%c, pure clover 
50@62%c, long rye straw $1,20@1.25. 


Eggs—Demand shows some im- 
provement and prices are a trifle firm- 
I Western advices help to sustain 
the market. Eggs from the far south 
coming in in larger quantities. Near- 
by condition scaree. Fancy selected 
white quoted at 22% @23c p doz, 
mixed 21@21%c, fcy storage pack 
-i te, fresh gathered firsts 2lc, duck 
eggs 20@25c. 


9») 


At Boston, prime firsts 22c p doz, 
1 


firsts 214%c. 
At 
firsts 
At 


21%e 


Chicago, extras 21%c, prime 
20%c, refrigerators 20% @2lc. 
Philadelphia, at 
p doz. 


market firm 
At St Louis, current receipts 19c p 
Market steady. 
Hides—Market steady, with moder- 
ite receipts and light demand from 


tanners. Uncertainty as to the duty 
on hides has disturbed the market. 
suntry slaughter steer hides 60 Ibs 
or over 12% @13c p 1b, cow hides 10% 
1 lle, bull 9@9%ec, No 1 calf skin 19 


(22c, horse hides $3@3.25 ea. 
Mill Feed—Owing to high pricé of 
eat and the fact that many mills 
ive closed down, millers’ agents have 
ttle to offer. Buyers are disposed to 
rechase for immediate requirements 
lv, owing to the light supplies. Bran 
$25 p ton in bulk at mill, in sacks 
“7.75, heavy feed do, middlings 25.75 
(30, red dog flour 3 p sk. 


Onions—Texas stocks in liberal sup- 
Bermudas in transit offered 
under present market. Old 
ons firm for best quality, but most 
the offerings are_common. Con- 
ticut white quoted at $3@5.50 p 
red 1.50@2, state and western 
te 1 p cra, Bermudas 1.50, 
1.75 @ 2 
At Boston, 
low $1@1.2 
“25 p 100 Ibs. 


and 
nerease 


h0O@2 


market steady. Native 
5 p bu. Ct valley 1.75@ 


Market a trifle easier in 
owing to heavy receipts of 
ropean and Bermuda stocks. State 
western quoted at $2.62@ 2.87 Pp 
“) lbs, Me 2.87@3, English 2.50 p 
iS-lb bag, new Fla 3@5 p bbl, Ber- 
ia 4@5 Sweet potatoes in light 
ply, No 1 Jersey 1.50@2 p bskt, 
ind Va 2@3 p bbl. 
At Boston, market firmer on light 
ipts. Maine central $2@2.05 p 2-bu 
Green Mountains 98c@1 p bu. 


Potatoes 


Poultry—Market very quiet. Accu- 
lations run up to several acres, 
ks in stores cleaned up. Broiler 
kens 25@38c p lb 1 w, fowls 15% 
7c, roosters 11@12c, ducks 5c, 
h killed iced western fowls 15c, 
thern 14% @15c, frozen turkeys 23 


ne, ducks 17@18c. 

Boston, receipts of frozen stocks 

live poultry in moderate supply. 

s 16@16%e p Ib 1 w, roosters 10 
O%c, fresh killed chickens 20 @ 22c, 
demand for 
Cabbage 
Fancy 
cukes 


Vegetables — Good 

e old carrots and beets. 
ly and in good demand. 
ry scarce and firm. Choice 
readily poorer grades moved 
ly. Le ttuce rather slow. Old 
75c@$1 p bbl, new $2.50@3.50 
p 100 behs, old carrots $1.75@2 p bbl, 
I $3@4 p 100 behs, cukes $2@3.75 
, southern white cabbage $2.25@ 


ré a, celery $1.50@2.50 p case, egg- 
S2@4-p bx, lettuce $1@2 p bskt, 

$24 83 p 100 behs, okra $1.50@3 
rrier, oyster plant $2@4 p 100 

y peas. $2.50@5 p bskt, parsnips 
$1.25@1.75 p bbl, parsley $2.50@3.50, 
J v rhubarb $2.50@3.50 p 100 behs, 


shes 830@60c p bskt, shallots $1.50 
- p 100 behs, Jersey scaHions 50c@ 
vax beans $1@2 p bskt, green 
pinach $1@1.50 p bbl, Hubbard 
sh do, rutabaga turnips 75c @$1, 
75c @$1.75 p carrier. 


toes 


Wool—Shearing has begun in a 
N Y and Mich and odd 
new clip are arriving at 

eastern markets. Ohio and Pa 
XX fleeces are quoted in Philadelphia 
it J4@35e p Ib, No 1 washed 38@39z2, 
of blood combing 30@31c, % blood 


- Polc, 


| way in 
of the 


a. 


“IT saw your adv in A A.” 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
09.. 28% 30 28 
"08... 28% 29 27% 
we. . 31% 31% 30 


Heavy receipts are reported at all 
the large distributing centers. The 
market is therefore easier in tone. Re- 
ceipts at Chicago for the year lacking 
three weeks were 295,000 packages 
larger than for the corresponding 


period the previous year. In N Y, re- 
ceipts for the’ same period were 
115,000 packages greater. Boston re- 


ports an increase of more than 6,000,- 
000 lbs for the same period. Exports 
for the year just drawn toa close will 
show a decrease in the amount 
shipped to Europe of about 900 pack- 
ages, while there has been an increase 
in shipments to other countries of 
about 2050 packages. Demand for 
storage butter has kept up well this 
spring and prices were well main- 
tained till the slump in fresh butter. 
Many new factories are starting up, 
especially in N Y and Philadelphia. 
Opening of western factories has been 
delayed a little on account of bad 
weather. 


At New York, market rather easy. 
Specials in fresh creamery in rather 
light supply and on this grade the 


feeling is firm at 28@28%c. Held 
specials 27c. 
At Chicago, market~steady. June 


extra ‘quoted at 25c, extra firsts 27c, 
firsts and fresh cmy 25c, extra 28e, 
process butter 22%c. 


At Boston, market steady, extra 
creamery 27%c in tubs. Prints 28c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, market firm, fullcream 
specials 16@17c p Ib. Winter made 
full cream specials 14%c. Exporters 
have been looking for good skins at 
10@10%c, but none is offered, 

At Chicago, arfivals of new cheese 
show no increase of importance. 
Prices are firm. Fall made western 
twins quoted at 15@15%c p 16, new 
twins 14% @15c, young America 1Tc. . 

At Boston, market steady, 15%c for 
full cream. 





Hop Yard Conditions Uncertain 


At New York, prime to choice 1908 
state hops 13@14c p Ib, medium 
prime 10@12c, 1907 crop prime to 
choice 5@6c, common to fair 3@4ec, 
Pacific coast 1908 prime to choice 10 
@ilc, medium to prime 9@10c, 1907 
prime to choice 5@6c, ordinary to 
fair 3@4c, German 23@2i7c. 

The introduction in the U S senate 
of an. amendment to the tariff bill 
making’ the duty on hops 15c instead 
of 12c p Ib, had little effect upon the 
market. The industry is believed by 
many to be suffering from overpro- 
duction, rather than from heavy im- 
portations, 

Reports from interior points in New 
York state are to the effect that the 
market is duil and featureless. 
Weather thus far. has been unfavor- 
able for wérking in the yards and 
little is known of the condition of the 
plants. The temper of thé growers is 
such that it is doubtful if there will 
be any new hops planted. 

A*few contracts at lic p Ib for 
terms of three years were made, and 
had the effect of lending some en- 
couragement to the growers. The 
amount of hops taken in this way was 
small, and unless the movement is 
continued extensively there will be 
no great improvement in the industry. 





At Pittsburg, potatoes 95c @$1 p bu, 
sweets 1.75@2 p hamper, onions 1.50 
@1.65 p bu, Danish cabbage 60@70 p 
ton, tomatoes 2 -10@ 2.25 p cra, cucum- 
bers 1.25@1.50 p doz, radishes 20@ 
23c, er 50@60c, celery OW @65c, 
honey 15@16c p tb, aesles 4.75 @6.25 
p bbl, “strawberries 4@4.50 p_ cra, 
maple sugar 10@ 12c J». lb, navy beans 
2.50@2.70 p bu, corn 80@8ic, oats 57 
o— rig 14@14.7. a Se 
rye straw middlin 
30, bran 27.50@ = 


THE LATEST 





MARKETS 


Suits Against Infringers of 
DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator Patents 


Affecting the Standard Separator Co., the lowa 
Dairy Separator Co., the Peerless Cream Sepa- 
rator Co., and all others who have or may be 
making, selling or using Cream Separators con- 
taining ‘‘Disc”’ bowl construction infringing 
United States Letters Patent No. 892,999. 










































We have previously announced the bringing of suit 
by THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
against the STANDARD SEPARATOR CO. for in- 
fringement of LETTERS PATENT NO. 892,999 in 
the manufacture and sale of cream separators covered 
by the claims of said letters patent, and the fact of 
infringing separators made by the STANDARD 
SEPARATOR CO. being sold. by various other con- 


cerns under several different. names. 


We now beg to announce, for the information and cau- 
tion of all whom it may concern, that further suits for in- 
fringement of this patent have likewise been begun in the 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT against the 
IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR CO. and the PEER- 
LESSCREAMSEPARATORCO., both of Waterloo, Ia. 

Separators made by one or both of said IOWA and 
PEERLESS Companies have been or are being sold 
under different names by the RACINE-SATTLEY 
CO. of Omaha, Neb.; the HANFORD PRODUCE 
CO. of Sioux City, Ia.; the L. A. WATKINS MER- 
CHANDISE CO. of Denver, Colo., and several other 
concerns whose names are not mentioned either because 
conclusive evidence has not yet been obtained against 
them or because of their expressed determination to 
get out of the separator business. 

All separators containing such infringing Disc con- 
struction sold by any of these concerns, or anyone else, 
equally infringe said letters patent as if actually sold by 
the STANDARD, IOWA or PEERLESS Companies 
under their own names, and all of these concerns are 
equally liable for such infringement. 

Likewise is EVERY USER of any such infringing 
separator bought of any of these parties or anyone else 
liable to the DE LAVAL COMPANY for all income 
or profit derived from the use thereof. 

The caution is again repeated that there are STILL 
OTHER CONCERNS infringing this and other 
DE LAVAL owned patents who will be held account- 


able in due course. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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Our Middle Atlantic 
States Edition 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is devoted to the interests of 
our big family of the middle Atlantic 
states. It is our special edition for 
the great states of Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Maryland. Te 
make it better than ever is my 
earnest wish, and I ask you to join 
hands in making it so. Use these 
pages freely for farm news, for dis- 
cussing loca] farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opinions on farm prac- 
tice. Not only do this, but write me 
frequently. Tell me about the fea- 
tures that are most interesting and 
helpful; suggest ways of improvement 
as they occur te you, and send in ac- 
ceunts of agricultural, grange and 
elub meetings, of sales and co-oper- 
ative successes, of crop conditions and 
prices; anything, in fact, that reveals 
farm activity. We want to boost ag- 
riculture in the middle _ Atlantic 
states; by all working together we can 
make things hum. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW JERSEY 


Stillwater, Sussex Co—Spring cold 


and backward. Farmers plowing. 
Seed potatoes very scarce and much 
sought for at $1 p bu. Public sales 
are over for the present. Cows, horses 
and farm implements have brought 
good prices. Eggs sell for 19c p doz, 
corn 85c p bu, hay $12 p ton. Several 
farmers are having their farm build- 
ings painted. 


‘ Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—We 


have had an unusually mild winter. 
Very little ice housed. Winter grain 
is showing up fairly well. The pros- 
pect for an average hay crop is fair. 
Oats sowing has begun and some early 
potatoes have been planted. A larger 
acreage of potatoes will be planted 
than last year. The buds are looking 
well yet. Stock is in good condition, 
and at public sales is bringing better 
prices than ever before. Good fresh 
cows and calves find ready buyers at 
$60 to $100 ea. Horses are in good 
demand. Hay is $12 p ton, wheat 
$1.10 p bu, corn 72c for 56 lbs, oats 
55c p bu, potatoes $1 to $1.50, eggs 
18c p doz, butter 32 to 35¢c p Ib. There 
will be an increased acreage of corn 
over last season. 


New Brunswick, Middlesex Co— 


There are no spring lambs. About 
the same amount of spraying done 
as last year. New orchards are being 
planted every spring, mostly peaches. 
The schools take more interest every 
year in agricultural education. 
Peaches are well set. Grain looks 
well. 


Boonton, Morris Co—The spring 
plowing is in full swing. Winter 
grain is looking excellent. Eggs are 
plentiful at 25c p doz. A great many 
chicks being hatched for _ broilers. 
Have just enjoyed a nice rain, which 
has helped grass wonderfully. 


Imlaystown, Ménmouth Co—The 


weather has been good for farm work. 
Many are done planting potatoes, 
Grain needs rain. The ground is get- 
ting dry on top. Corn plowing well 
along. Farm help plentiful at $1.25 
p day. Grass starting up, peach trees 
blooming and trees are looking good 
where they are well looked after, Corn 
80c p bu, oats 60c, rye 75c, wheat 
$1.25. 

Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co — 
Weather cool and dry. Grass started 
but little. Clover heaved badly. Win- 
ter grain looking fine. Oats about 
half sown. Stock wintered in good 
shape. Hens laying fair. Incubator 
hatches reported as ranging from 30 
to 75%. But few sheep kept, as 
creameries are near, and dairying is 
more popular, if not more profitable. 
Apple and peach orchards are scarce, 
owing principally to ravages of scale, 
hut those properly = yield a rich 





‘since the war. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


return to their owners. Lime, ‘salt 
and sulphur solution is used most ex- 
tensively in combating scale, although 
scalecide is favored by many. Seed 
potatoes are worth $1.20 p bu, and a 
larger acreage will be planted than 
last year. The use of concrete on 
farms in this section has been re- 
stricted as yet to walks, foundations, 
floors, etc. No concrete farm build- 
ings have been constructed, but as 
sand is plentiful and stone crushers 
are near it, will doubtless soon- come 
into general use. At public auctions 
farm stock and implements brought 
higher prices than have been known 
Three-year-old colts 
bring as much as $200 ea, grade cows 
$50 to $60, laying hens $1 to $1.20 ea, 
breeding sows $20 and upward; shotes 
very scarce and high. Wheat is worth 
$1.20 p 60 lbs, corn 75c p_56 Ibs, eggs 
18c p doz, butter fat 30c p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Genesee, Potter Co—Farmers are 
pushing plowing fast, as there was 
not much done last fall. Cows look- 
ing only fair, owing to high priced 
feed. Genesee creamery starting with 
a fair patronage. Hay is selling at 
$10 loose. Potatoes 95c, butter 25c, 
eggs 20c, seed oats 75c. 


Montoursville, Lycoming Co—There 


has been but one farm sold in this 
section this year. It contained 180 
acres and sold for $5000. Gasoline en- 
gines are becoming more popular. 
Their chief uses are threshing, saw- 
ing wood and grinding feed. No 
cream collectors here.» Roads are in 
fine condition, especially where split- 
log* road drags have been used. 


Ephrato, Lancaster Co—Few lambs 
are being raised. Very few orchards 
are sprayed. Commercial fertilizers 
are losing popularity and farmers are 
turning more to lime again, putting 
their manure out as fast as made and 
paying more attention to thorough 
cultivation. Nearly all farmers having 
$0 acres or more are fattening beef 
eattle. Breeding cows bring $40 to 
$65 ea. Hens laying well, eggs 19c p 
doz. Few buildings are put up of 
concrete, although a great deal is 
used for walks, foundations, etc, 
Agricultural education in schools is 
gaining favor in our country. Our 
farmers’ institutes, as conducted, gain 
little favor with the farmer because 
they are conducted politically, and for 
the sole purpose of recommending a 
certain brand of fertilizer, a certain 
brand of spraying material made ex- 
clusively by a certain firm, or a frog 
had made for horses’ feet. 


Mohrsville, Berks Co—Farmers are 





busy plowing, hauling manure and 
getting ready for sowing oats, while 
others are sowing already. Dry weath- 
er prevailing, but a good rain would 
do a lot of good. Wheat fields look- 
ing nice. A few farmers planting po- 
tatoes. Women busy working in gar- 
dens. 

Carrolltown, Cambria Co—Farmers 
are busy hauling out manure -:nd 
plowing. Viinter grain looks sp'‘ten- 
did. The sowing of clover seed *as 
begun. There will be a large a°r°- 
age of potatoes and oats grown. I “any 


of the newly seeded meadows are 
barren. Hay brings $15 p ton, straw 
$10, potatoes $1 p bu. Apples all sold. 
Butter very scarce; good country but- 
ter brings 35 to 40c p Ib, eggs 25c p 
doz. Stock of all kinds is high in 
price. Horses $100 to $300 ea, cows 
$40 to $70. Beef cattle in prime con- 
dition for market, selling at 7c p lb 
1 w, veal 7c. 


Cheathaven, Fayette Co—There is 
more plowed ground at present than 
has been at this season for. years. 
Corn, oats and potatoes will lead. 
Some of the potatoes and oats have 
already gone into the ground. Pota- 
toes are very scarce and high. The 
prospect for new wheat in a very 
few instances is good, but most of 
the wheat fields look very’ shabby. 

Richardsville, Jefferson Co—Apples 


are grown in fair quantity in this sec- 
tion and peaches to some. extent; 
small fruit still more. The use of fer- 
tilizer is increasing here annually; so 
is that of lime. - Oats are frequently 
top-dressed with lime at the rate of 
200 pounds to the acre. Not many 
beef cattle are fed, but some are pur- 





chased in midwinter and fed on grain 
and hay, to be marketed in early June. 
Breeding cows sell at $30 to $50. Eggs 
15¢ p doz. 

Standing Stone, Bradford Co—Win- 
ter merged to spring and weather con- 
tinued exceptionally good. There have 
been no bad roads and no bad storms, 
Winter grain is looking good, mead- 
ows and pastures starting finely. Fruit 
very forward and good prospects if no 
late frosts come to damage it. Hay is 


very low, $8 to $10. Potatoes 80 
to 85c. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co—Farmers 
are plowing. Early potatoes all 
planted. On account of scarcity and 


high prices of the tubers there will 
be an increased acreage this season. 
Wheat is looking well, with prospects 
of a good crop, while grass fields are 
making slow .progress in growth. 
Fruit trees are not yet injured by late 
frosts, and thus far the promise of @ 
good crop of all kinds is encouraging. 


DELAWARE 


State Board of Agri will this spring 
give spraying demonstrations on apple 
trees in various parts of the state 
where apple culture has not been at- 
tempted commercially. Many small 
orchards planted for home use are to 
be found in various parts of the state, 
but rarely have these been sprayed. 
Orchards have been selected in parts 
of Kent and Sussex counties and will 
be given four to six sprayings with 
bordeaux and arsenate of lead. The 
work is in charge of Prof Wesley 
Webb, sec of the board. 


The Delaware Corn Show to be held 
next autumn will be eyen more exten- 
Sively helpful than + seh and shows. 
For two or three years past the state 
beard of agri has offered prizes for 
corn ears, but this year prizes will be 
extended to include yields and meth- 
ods of cultivation. Probably also other 
prizes will be given to boys who culti- 
vate corn themselves. The work is in 
charge of Hon Wesley Webb, sec of 
the board. 





————- Dorchester Co—Grass 
in an advanced condition. Fruit pros- 
pects excellent. Peaches coming into 


bloom. Scale does not seem to be 80 
prevalent as in the past. Spraying is 





general. No sales of land lately. A 
very mild winter. No ice cut in this 
vicinity. Roads in fine condition 


and considerable improvement being 
made. Eggs 18c, butter 25c, corn 
$3.50 to $4 p bbl. 

Cavetown, Washington Co—Farm- 
ers very busy getting ready for corn 
and potatoes. Many are done plowing 
and the planting will commence in 
a few days. Some peach buds killed, 
and tender varieties badly damaged, 
but the main crop still in good shape. 
Wheat is in fine condition. All stock 
looking well and plénty of hay and 
feed. Wheat $1.40 p bu, potatoes $1, 
— 75¢e, butter 238¢ p Ib, eggs 19c¢ 
p doz. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, April 19, 1909. 

At New York, last week the mar- 
ket for beeves held up on light re- 
ceipts and closed firm and 10@15c 
higher for steers. Today there were 
19 cars of cattle and 6270 calves on 
sale. Steers were in light supply and 
firm to 10@15c higher; bulls and fat 
cows were also strong at an advance 
of 10c, medium grades no more than 
steady; thin cows firm. The yards 
were cleared. Calves on heavy supply 
opened 25@50c lower, late arrivals 
had to be closed out at a further de- 
cline of 25@50c. Steers averaging 
1025 to 1314 Ibs, sold at $6.25@6.90 p 
100 lbs, including 3 cars of stable fed 
Pa steers, 1190 to 1314 lbs, 6.75 @6.90, 
a car of Va 1225 Ibs, 6.55, O 1025 to 
1129 Ibs, 6.25@6.32%. Bulls sold at 
3.75 @ 5.50, cows 2.20@5.25, including a 
~ of “ 5.15@5.25, veals 4.75 @ 7.75, 
a few bunches early 7.87% @8, 
eat to, y 7% @8, culls 

Sheep were in more liberal supply. 
Today there were 6 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep in very light supply and 
steadv. lambs steady to firm, all sold. 











Common to prime wooled sheep sold 
at.5@6.50 p 100 lbs, common and me- 
dium clipped 4@4.50, fair to prime 
unshorn lambs 8@8.40, fair to prime 
clipped 6.50@7.25, a car of 105-lb Oo 
yearlings (unshorn) 7.10. 

Hogs fell off 5@10c last Wednes- 
day; closing prices were at a still fur- 
ther decline of 10@15c. Today there 
were 2% cars on sale. Prime N y 
state hogs, 220 Ibs average, sold at 
$7.50 -p 100 lbs, light-to medium 
weights were quotable at 7.30@7.50. 


The Horse Market 


The market was active and stroag 
last week for all types of useful 
horses. Choice heavy drafters sold 
generally at $300@360 p head, chunks 
weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 225@ 
275, good, sound, second-hand horses 
10U@ 200, with some sales up to 250. 

At Buffalo, Apr 19—Cattle steady, 
Receipts today 150 head. Prime steers 
$6.50@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-Ip 
6@6.40, heavy steers 5.60@5.80, heif- 
ers 5.75@6, milch cows and springers 
20@60. Sheep receipts 100 cars. Top 
wool lambs 8.15 p 100 lbs, clipped 6.90, 
wethers 6.45@6.85, ewes 5.75@6. Hog 
receipts 80 cars. Medium and heavy 
7.45@7.55 p 100 lbs. Yorkers 7.25@ 
7.35, pigs 6.65@ 6.75. 

At Pittsburg, Apr 19—Receipts of 
cattle today 95 cars. Market steady, 
Choice $6.40@6.65 p 100 Ibs, prime 
6.20@6.40, calves 5@7.25. Hog re- 
ceipts 30 carloads. Heavy shipping 
hogs 7.55@7.57% p 100 Ibs, mediums 
7.40@ 7.45, heavy Yorkers 17.35@7.40, 
light Yorkers 6.75@6.90, pigs 6.40@ 
6.50. Sheep receipts 25 cars. Market 
slow. Clipped sheep 3.50@5.30 p 100 
Ibs, clipped lambs 4.50@7,_ spring 
lambs 7@7.10. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange held a 
special meeting on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 13, and it was decided to make 
the price 3c p qt to the shipper in the 
26-c zone effective April 16. Although 
there is still a surplus the price is ex- 
pected to remain at this figure until 
May 1 at least. The surplus does not 
worry the dealers as much as it would 
were it not possible to manufacture 
the excess to some advantage. So 
long as the prices on dairy products 
remain good they will be able to take 
care of the surplus. Complete returns 
from the Lackawanna indicate that 
that road in March carried 141,428 40- 
qt cans and 234,387 12-qt bxs of milk 
and 5712 cans of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-at 
cans for the week ended April 17 
were: 





Milk Cream 
MelS. oi ciccévcsvecccscecSh 22 
Susquehanna ......+++e++12,5 260 
West Shore .......+eeee+15,708 1,022 
Lackawanna® .cccccsecece 47,810 1,428 
N Y C (long haul) .....47,000 3,050 
N Y C (Harlem), ....... 10,000 1,600 


Ontario weescvecccccccces : 
Lehigh valley ......+++..22,047 1,032 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,050 150 
New Haven ...s+e+eee++13,874 146 
Other sources ....++-+.+ 1,490 27 


Totals ..+.+ssseseee+203,917 14,068 


An Advertiser Burned Out—The of- 
fice of the American Iron Roofing 
Company at Elyria, O, was destroyed 
by fire Apr 9. They lost most of their 
books and correspondence, so any of 
our readers who have unfilled orders 
with them are requested to please 
sehd them duplicate orders, being 
sure to give the dates they originally 
ordered, the quantities, etc. Their 
shops were not destroyed and they'll 
fill all orders promptly. 








MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 
butter 29@30c p Ib, dairy 16 @ 18, 
eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 16@lic PD 
lb, turkeys 25@30c, potatoes $1@1.05 
p bu, celery 80@85c p doz, apples 
3.50@5.25 p bbl, navy beans 2.30@ 
2.35 p bu, timothy hay 10@13 p ton, 
rye straw 14@16, corn 4 p bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
timothy hay $15.50@16 p ton, straight 
rye straw 24, bran 27.50@28, cmy but- 
ter 28@29c p lb, eggs 19@21c p doz, 
live fowls 16@17c p 1b, apples 5@6 Pp 
bbl, strawberries 18@25c p at, pota- 
toes 1@1.05 p bu, sweets 60@70c P 
5% bu. onions 90c@1 p bu, celery 1+ 
@..75 p cra. 
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Watson E. Coleman, wash 
ington, D.C. Books free. 


PATENTS Sa2t ees 


AGENTS sxxz «sic ovr 


Perfection Noodie-Cutter 
Bonanza for hustlers. Low Brie. quick 








sales, large profits. Small, light, easy to 
‘ carry. Outfit Furnished. Write us today. ) 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 1033, Dayton, Ohio | 
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Munole, Indiana 


PROTECTION BRAND 


ROOFING 


Won’t leak because it is 
‘The Roofing without a Nail Hote” 


Send for free sample-and booklet. 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., Dept. F 
80 Pine Street, New York, U. S. A. 





Baskets, Grates, 
Ladders, Veneers | 
and Boxes 


| 
Wholesale and | 





Retall 


. BACON & C0. 


Appleton, N. Y. 








FARMS. 


Why not locate in Manatee 
County,(West Coast)? Ten 
acres net as much as a hun- 
dred in Northern States, 
Dclightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets, 
VEGETABLES NET 
$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor work the year 
round, several crops a season, 
Lands reasonable, Write 
for full information. 


J. W. WHITE, 
GENERAL INDL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, 

Depr, 20 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


WESTERN CANADA 


More Big Crops in 1908 


60,000 settlers from the United 
States in 1908. New Districts opened 
for settlement. 320 acres of land 
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tented, prosperous people.’* Ex- 
tract from correspondence of a 
Kansas Editor, whose visit to | 
Western Canada in August, 1908, § | 
was an inspiration. 

Many have paid the Entire cost 
of thelr farms and had a balance of from §10 | f 
to $20 per acre as @ result of one crop. 
Spring and Winter Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, Flax and Peas are the prin- 
cipal crops, while the wild grasses bring 
to perfection the best cattle that have ever 
been sold on the Chicago market. 

Splendid Climate, Schools and 
Churches in all localities. Railways 
touch most of the settled districts, 
and prices for produce are always 
00d. Lends may also be purchased from 
Railway and Land Companies. 
. or pomphicts, mape and information ro- 

rding low way Rates, apply to Sup’t 
of Immigration, Ottawa, On : o 





J. ©. Duncan, Oansdian Govern- 
_ ment A t, 
Buildine’s Room gr prteonee Bank 








|a farmer who had tried many differ- 
|ent varieties say that henceforth he 
| would stick to the old and tried eight- 


| can spare. 


| Pennsylvania 


| tion of this association will be held at 
| the Pennsylvania state college on Sep- 


| college, 


} 1£10. 


| @20e p doz, tomatoes 2.50@3 p car- 


As to Corn Varieties 


J. A. CASTERLINE, MOBRIS COUNTY, N J 


Those conservative farmers who ad- | 
hered to the old flint varieties of early | 
ripening corn were the fortunate ones 
last year, with its cold, late spring 
and short season. Those who planted 
the later ripening dénts were unfor- 
tunate, and succeeded in obtaining 
only imperfectly ripened ears. Fall 
and winter did not favor the drying 
out of such corn, and much of it 
molded in the cribs, and is quite unfit 
for feeding to any stock. 

When the first planting rotted in 
the ground, farmers, who through all 
the changes of varieties still had kept 
the old eight-rowed yellow, found a 
ready sale for their surplus seed, and | 
in the haryest had the satisfaction 
of gathering a crop of well-ripened 
ears. This variety does not yield as 
well as some of the dents, but I heard 





rowed yellow. In view of last year’s 
experience I predict that many this 
coming spring will adopt the old 
farmer’s resolution, and that those 
who were succesful in ripening a nice 
crop of this corn last year will find a 
ready market for all the seed they 


— 





Affairs at State College 
H, 





Following the announcement that 
milling tests of varieties of wheat 
teste for a number of years by the 
experiment station 
would be made in co-operation 
with the Pennsylvania millers’ state 
association, confes the further an- 
nouncement that the annual conven- 


tember 8-10, 1909. 

Prof Hunt is in New England this 
week delivering some addresses on 
agricultural principles and practice 
to the farm boys at New Hampshire 
located at Durham. En route 
last week he visited the farmers’ col- 
leges in’ Maryland, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

The executive committee of the | 
Pennsylvania state grange, consisting | 





| of Master W. T. Creasy, of Columbia | 
county, I. Frank Shandfer of Chester | 
county, C. H. Dilldine of Columbia 
county, and William Armstrong of 


Luzerne county, with -representatives 
of the Center county Pomona grange, 
met recently at State College and defi- 
nitely settled that the next session of 
the state grange would be held in the 
auditorium of the college on Decem- 
ber 21-24, 1909. It is stated that the 
facilities for its meeting are the most 
convenient and commodious that have 
ever been offered to the state grange. 
The attendance is expected to be very 
large from the opportunity that it will 
offer people of the state to visit the 
Pennsylvania state college. 

On account of the meeting of the 
state grange it has been decided to | 
modify slightly the period of farmers’ 
week. Instead of beginning and _clos- 
ing upon Wednesday as heretofore, 
farmers’ week will begin on Monday, 
December 27, immediately following 
the wetk of the state grange meeting, 
and will close on Saturday, January 1, 
It is assumed that many per- 
sons attending the state grange meet- 
ing may remain for farmers’ week. 

The five winter courses begin this 
year on Tuesday, November 30, 1909, 
and close Friday, February 25, 1910. 
Students taking the four and two-year 
courses in agriculture enter on Wed- 
nesday, September 15, 1909. 





At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.45@ 
27@29e p Ib, 


2.60 p bu, emy butter 27@ 

dairy 23@25c, cheese 12@16c, eggs 
20@22c p~doz, live fowls 16@17c p 
lb, turkeys 18@20c, dressed fowls 17 
@18c, turkeys 25@26c, potatoes 92@ 
95c p bu, Bermudas 8@9 p bbl, sweets 
1@1.50 p hamper, celery 40@50c 
doz, lettuce 1@1.15 p bx, radishes 1 





rier, apples 5@6.50 p bbl, onions 65@ 
85c p bu, maple syrup 75@80c p gal, 
timothy hay 12.50@13.5 p ton, 
tangled rye straw 10. 
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RUSS & CABLE WIRE FENG 


Let us tell you why it is better than any 
other fencing made 
zihen vgalvanised) AFTER weaving. Chrough 0 bath of Molten pare sine that Wil 


aoe will 
tho: and quite evenly distribute a heavy protecting coat equal to | 
whole Foight ‘of the fenee—for this reason it £4 absolutely ruse a a 
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LP anc PY area We ah we ane 
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Makes an indestructible fence for 
farm, railroads, ranches and parks 


On account of the heavy coat of zinc, it is stronger and lasts longer than any other 
fence. Easy of erection,—by one man if necessary, requiring fewer posts than 
other forms of fencing. No expensive tools required. Made in two-inch and four- 
widths rolled in convenient, compact bundles cf 75 to 100 pounds each and sold by the 
rod. A few or many strands can be put up ae required. 
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These advantages alone should appeal to you, ut also remember that Truss & 
Cable Wire Fence costs no more than ordinary wire fencing that is sure to rust out 
in a very few years. 
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‘S / Deepner ¥ ite Sans when next yon buy end, ph yon ae for Truss & Cable Wire 
Fence. upply you, write to us st for talogue A-absolutely free— 
\ When writing please mention your dealer’s name. 
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WRIGHT WIRE Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
* NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











A SURETY BOND 


_with every roll 

Congo is the 

only Ready Roof- 

ing carrying the National Surety 

"s. bond. It carries with it 

terms and conditions that make 

it especially attractive to anyone 

who must consider the roofing ques- 
tion. 


The Surety Company is issuing 
these bonds, and back of them istheir ‘wo 
million dollars of assets. tis a matter 
of keen satisfaction to us that they were 
willing to stand behind Congo Roofing. 

You are immune from any re- 
sponsibility other than giving the roof- 
ing ordinary care. 

Write to-day for samples of 
Congo and full information. 


_— 





For 10 years you can rest easy 
about your roofs if covered with | 
3-ply Congo, and we know that it | Remember, that with every roll 
is probable you will get even longer of Congo you get a genuine Surety 
service out of it. Bond. 

UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO. citer oo. 

533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. A 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ' 
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You can’t afford to over- 
” look the LOUDEN Hay Car- 
rier:—that is if you want a car- 
rier that will never break down; 
at you donot send away for repairs 
every now and then. Years of hard 
usage by thousands of farmers have 
proven this to such an extent . 
that they will not buy any 
hay tools, forks, slings, 2 
tracks without the Wes 
name LO’ on 4 
them. Never » 
any bind- 


ing on the track; the sim- 
lest lock that works r- 
ectly every” time; patented 
uff == swivel takes kinks out of rope. 
Wee Why not bay a LOUD carrier that 
will be good for life. We are hay tool's 
ialists—Free catal eof LO 
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The Stove Committee 


Discusses Mean Men 
By Will Templer 


a small basket filled with top 
onions on a bench near. the 
door and waited patiently until the 
storekeeper could find time to give 
him attention. Mr Meek was under- 
sizedy elderly and had‘ the pale com- 
plexion, watery, blue eyes and thin 
wisp of gray whisker usually ascribed 
to his kind, and on him the allitera- 
tive and rather effeminate name of 
“Milly Meek” sat with peculiar grace. 
“Evenin’ Milly,” said the store- 
keeper; ‘‘what ec’n I do for you?” 

“Fo’ cent paper Blue Line,” piped 
Mr Meek, depositing four pennies on 
the showcase. 

“Right y’ are, an there’s yer to- 
backer. Speculatin’ in onions, Milly?” 

“Not exac’ly. Las’ spring I was all 
out o’ multiplier onion sets; so knowin’ 
that Square Bump hed lots of ’em, I 
went an’ got a couple quarts t’ plant 
on shares.” 

“On shares, Milly ?”’ 

“Yep. Square, he ’lowed he didn’t 
hev no sets t’ sell, but if I'd plant 
some an’ give him back two t’ one in 
th’ fall, I ec’d hev ’em. I took him 
up four quarts t’ night, an’ now I’m 


M R MILLARD MEEK deposited 


_takin’ ’em back ag’in.”’ 


“Wouldn’t he have ’em?” 

“Nope. Seems he’d counted th’ 
onions in that’r two quarts o’ seed, 
an’ they was jist one hunderd an’ 
seventy-three of ’em. fT’ night he 
counted th’ four quarts I brung, an’ 
they wan’t but three hunderd an’ 
fifty-one, so I was five onions shy. 
Square offered t’ take three cents in 
eash an’ th’ onions I hed brung, ’r I 
e’d take ’em all back an’ bring th’ 
right number nex’ time, Ez I 
didn’t hev but four cents an’ wanted 
that f’r tobacker, I’m takin’ th’ on- 
ions home .till tomorror. Square’s 
turrible clos’t.” 

The storekeeper laughed and ap- 
pealed to the sitters around the stove. 
“Did you ever hear th’ like o’ that?” 
he cried; “here, Milly, tell th’ boys 
about yer onion deal with old Bump.” 

Mr Meek, thus thrust into the lime- 
light, turned to the group at the fire 
and added another to the tales of old 
Skinflint Bump’s meannesses. “Did 
you ever hear th’ like o’ that?” 
queried the storekeeper again. 

Neighborhood business-minder, Pe- 
ter Bannister, rolled a careless eye 
toward the speaker. “Yeh ain’t lived 
here very long, Ezra,® he said, “er 
yeh wouldn’t be askin’ that question. 
Stories of th’ meanness of old Bump 
varies with th’ number o’ deals he hes 
in a year. If he hes ten, they’s ten 
unnicdotes; if he hes one f’r ev’ry day 
in th’ year, they’s three hundred an’ 
sixty-five, er sixty-six if it’s leap year.” 

“Oh, dere’s meaner mans _ hol’ 
Bump,” put in French Joe, who had 
come from down east and was noted 
for having cut and piled four cords of 
wood in one day. “I Know some 
Frenchmans down by Carabou, she’s 
in Maine; she’s got ‘leven. chilluns. 
Bimeby she’s give dem chilluns wan 
cent ’piece dey go t’ bed wit’out sup- 
per. In mornin’ she’s charge dem 
chilluns wan cent ’piece f’r breakfus’ 
b’gosh.” 

“You read that story in th’ paper,” 
asserted Bill Poole. 

“Can’t read paper ver’ goot,” main- 
tained Joe, ‘“‘but I know dat mans.” 

“T knew a feller,’ observed Hiram 
Davis, “‘that sold his vote one ‘lection 
and got paid a Jead dollar. Soon’s he 
found out ’twas bad he went down to 
his poor, old ha’f blind mother and 
bought a goose she had for seventy- 
five cents; he give the old lady the 
counterfeit dollar and went away with 
the goose and a good quarter.” 

Mr Pannister fetched a long breath 
and took a. fresh chew. “Meanness ‘s 
jike a bile,” he said. ‘“‘Ye’ve got it in 








yer blood an’ yeh never c’n tell where 
it’s goin’ t’ break out. Up in Mon’- 
gom’ry county a good menny years ago 
they ust t’ be two brothers named 
Sile an’ Hank. Hank drifted off up 
north an’ went keepin’ tavern, an’ Sile 
stayed to home on th’ old farm. Them 
fellers hedn’t seen each other f’r 
some twenty years, when one mornin’ 
in winter Sile sez to his wife, he sez: 
‘Hanner, we ain’t seen Hank ’n’ Mandy 
f’r ha’f a lifetime; le’s drive up there 
tomorrer an’ stay a couple days,’ 

“Hanner agreed, an’ they got t’ 
Hank’s place *bout two ‘clock nex’ 
day. Hank was goin’ t’ hev asdance, 
night of th’ day after, so Sile ’n’ his 
wife come in handy. Sile pulled off 
his coat and helped Hank clean out 
th’ barn, an’ Hanner went into th’ 
kitchen with Mandy. All that day 
an’ th’ next they worked, an’ on th’ 
night of th’ dance Sile tended hosses 
an’ Hanner waited on table. Th’ 
third day they helped scrub th’ hull 
house an’ after dinner Sile walks up 
t’ Hank where he was behind th’ bar 
an’ he sez, ‘Well, Henry, I guess me ’n’ 
Hanner better be thinkin’ o’ gittin’ 
out; we’ve got thutty miles t’ drive, 
y’ know.’ 

“Sorry yer goin’ so 
ag’in,’ sez Hank, stoppin’ 
bar f’r a minnit. 

*“ ‘Now, Henry,’ sez Sile, ‘we’ve be’n 
here f’r two days. We re’lize th’ fac’ 
that yer keepin’ tavern, an’ that y’ 
ain’t runnin’ it f’r fun. How much is 
our bill?’ 

“Hank dropped his cloth an’ begun 


come 
th’ 


soon, 
wipin’ 


t’ snifle. ‘Silas,’ he sez, ‘what be you 
a-thinkin’ of? Hain’t you my own 
brother that I ain’t seen /f’r mos’ 


twenty years? Didn’t you an’ Hannecr 
come here vis’tin’? Didn’t both of yeh 
pitch right in an’ help to th’ dance? 
Why, Silas, ’twould cost me ten dol- 
lars t’ hired what you an’ Hanner 
done?’ Hank stopped t’ weep some 
more, then he kinder sobs out: 
‘Ain’t y’ ’shamed o’ yourself, Silas, t’ 
think o’ sich a thing as payin’ when 
yeh helped me t’ clean up mos’ two 
hunderd dollars on th’ dance? No, 
brother, yer bill ain’t nothin’ f’r you 
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an’ Hanner, but there’s that durned 
ol’ team o’ yourn what ain’t done 
nothin’ but stan’ in th’ stable an’ eat 
ther heads off on hay ’n’ oats; their bill 
is two dollars.’ ” 

“Did _Sile pay thim two dollars?” 
asked Tim Brady from his seat on a 
nail keg. 

“Surel’ replied Peter; “he couldn’t 
*ford t’ be behind his brother in gin- 
erosity.” 

“Ut do bate all,” pursued Mr Brady, 
“what min ‘ll do for a few cints; but 
sometimes they gits left at ther own 
game. Manny of yez raymimber ould 
Jarge Timmins that befure he died 
ust t’ live in th’ big house, abuv on th’ 
hill, out Princeton way. Ould Jarge 
made most of his money  piddlin’. 
Poulthry, butther, aigs an’ veg’tables, 
was what he sold to th’ city folks be 
the’r dures. Jarge had a reppetation 
of bein’ th’ m’anest man an’ th’ big- 
gest aiter in th’ county. I don’t quite 
b’lave th’ story that wan time he ait 
a ham an’ siven chickens at wan sit- 
tin’; but I het t’ b’lave me own eyes 
whin I seen him trim all th’ mate 
from th’ fore shank of an ox at a 
dimmycratic barbecue I tinded. 

“Jarge had a star customer in Mrs 
Bailey, th’ wife of th’ big mill owner, 
who tuk th’ best stuff he piddled, at 
his own price. Wan day th’ leddy 
lacked two cints of havin’ change 
enough t’ pay him, an’ ould Jarge wint 
on t’.town afther sayin’ he’d git it 
some other time. ‘Th’ Baileys were 
jist risin’ from th’ dinner tabie that 
same day whin Jarge rung th’ bell, 
an’ Mrs Bailey herself met him be th’ 
dure. 

“*We’ve jist got up from th’ table, 
Mr Timmins,’ she says, ‘but there’s 
plinty left,’ she says, not knowin’ 
what she was up aginst. ‘Do set by 
an’ have some dinner,’ she says. Ould 
Jarge pulled up be th’ table an’ lived 
up to his reppetation. Whin he was 
through a sparrah would ’ve starved 
t’ death tryin’ t’ git a brekquist off 
that board. Then he stud ’round 
awhile, waitin’, but as th’ leddy sald 
nuthin’ he @int out an’ got in his 
wagon, where he sot thinkin’. Purty 





THE HUNT 


By A. M. Johnson 


One day mine 


brudder Hans und me 


Was hunting in de woods you see, 
Und dere was always running ’round 
Our dachshund und our beagle hound, 
Und so we tink we get some fun 


Und shoot something 


mit our old gun. 


But by und by dem dogs dey found 
A great big small hole in de ground, 


den 
‘ink a 


Und 
You 


dey 


so much squeal and scratch 
rabbit dey would catch. 


Put soon dem dogs dey haf a fight 
Mit tings all over black und white, 


Und 
Dat always smell so in 


den we neffer could stay dere 


in de air. 


Und now if Hans he smell his clothes 
He make to hold on mit his nose, 


soon he kem back to th’ house an’ 
Mrs Bailey met him be th’ dure wance 
more, Jarge wringin’ his ould hat in 
th’ two hands of him. ‘I e’n change 
yer bill an’ git me two cints now,’ he 
says. 

““*Pardon me fer fergittin’, says th’ 
leddy, presentin’ a tin-dollar bill an’ 
gittin’ her change. ‘Yeh needn’t stop 


ag’in, Mr Timmins, fer I'll not pe 
nadin’ anything in yer line,’ she 
says.”’ 





Our pee Library 


BY GERTRUDE M. LEWIS 


CERTAIN farming hamlet in 
A western Maine is _ five miles 

from church and _ store and, 
until recent years brought rural de- 
livery and telephone, that same num- 
ber of miles from postoffice and doc- 
tor. There are scarcely a dozen fam- 
ilies, scattered over two or three 
square miles of rocky New England 
farms. In this place about thirty 
years ago the Hio Circle began its 
career, an institution combining so- 
cial and literary features which may 
well be an incentive to other small 
communities. Through evil report 
and good report the organization has 
held together. Some of those promi- 
nent at its start have gone from this 


life, and sons and daughters of the 
founders are now at the front. At 
times there have been discourage- 


ments and it has looked as if the so- 
clety had outlived its usefulness, but 
of, recent years the prospect has 

ightened and the circle now bids 
fair to have a prosperous middle age. 

Any family may join on paying the 
munificent sum twenty-five cents. 
This entitles that household to all the 
privileges—the use of the library, a 
voice in the selection of books and in 
all matters pertaining to the exceed- 
ingly democratic proceedings. The 
officers are president and vice-presi- 
dent, collector, treasurer, librarian 
and book committee. Most of these 
places are filled by ladies, but the 
same man has been treasurer for the 
entire thirty years. 

Each family has the circle in a reg- 
ular order supposed to come around 


about once a year. These _ social 
times, with their bountiful baked 


bean suppers, are renowned through- 
out the region. Some years ago when 
there were more young folks than at 
present, people sometimes came a dis- 
tance of miles to attend. These gath- 
erings are public, the only distinction 
made being in the price charged for 
the supper, circle members and thelr 
families paying only five cents each 
and outsiders ten cents. Children un- 
der ten are admitted free. 

The hostess of each occasion pro- 
vides the bears, brown and_ white 
bread, with their proper accompe2ni- 
ments; and as a wise woman she looks 
out to have on hand a few extras in 
the pastry line. The members who 
come are supposed to bring the ples 
and cakes, and great is the reputation 
of the Hio ladies for these articles. 
There is usually no special form of 
entertainment but much amateur mu- 
sical talent is utilized in an informal 
sort of way. These social evenings 
are bright spots in our simple lives, 
and have proved a_ powerful means 
neigh- 


for strengthening the ties of 
borly fellowship. 
How Books Are ‘Selected 
The money which is collected at 
the circles is for the most part ex- 


pended in books. Some has gone into 
other channels, but the library has 
grown by slow degrees until it now 
numbers nearly three hundred and 
fifty volumes. These are kept at the 
convenient home of one of the mem 
bers, who patiently serves as librarian 
at any and all hours. The assort- 
ment is akf et as varied as can We 


[To Page 550. ] 
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Ideas Passed Along 

Dear Host: Under my china closet 
T have a place for pots and pans. 
This is screened off with a curtain 
which slips on a cord. I have what ts 
called a “cool closet.” This is built 
from floor to ceiling, leaving it open 
at top and bottom to permit of a free 
circulation of air through the wire 
shelves. At the top I have a covering 
something like the top of a stove flue 
to keep the rain out. The wire 
shelves may be made by tacking the 
best grade of wire screen to frames 
of the right size A closet built on 
this plan will keep things cool in the 
summer without the use of ice. 
Every woman should have the house 
she lives in with the primary. object of 
saving hard work.—[{Mrs W. T. Curt- 
man, Cal. 

Not a Oranky Old Maid 

Dear Host: I think a corner for 
girls is just what we need. Why is it 
there are some country neighborhoods 
where when a girl gets to be twenty- 
four or five she “is looked on pitying- 
ly? The only form of amusement here 
is the little country dance, and of 
course the crowd consists of the very 
young girls; the older ones stay home 
because there is no fun for them. Is 
it any wonder they go to the city? 
How many think it good form for a 
girl to write notes and telephone to 
their gentlemen friends asking them 

come to see them? Don’t think I 
am a cranky old maid, for I am al- 
iys in for a good time and like noth- 
better, but my heart aches for 
of the older girls who, I know, 
good times, too.—{E. L. B. S&S, 
Ss. 
A Message to Southern Sisters 

Dear Tablers: As we have just 
come down south to the Old 
Dominion state should be glad to 
have the southern Tablers give me 
advice as to when they can plant 
their tender plants, such as tomatoes, 
outdoors, Also when to plant the dif- 
ferent vegetables, I want to tell you 
how I grew splendid geraniums from 
seed. While in the Badger state I.got 
one packet of Zonale geraniums and 
sowed them in boxes in the house; 
when out of seedleaf I transplanted, 
and when warm. enough I planted 
them in the gard@n, cared for them 
well all summer, and in the fall I 
took them up and planted them in 
large lard tubs, five in a tub. Such 
bloom and vigorous green foliage! 
One tub filled a whole window the 
next winter and I had more than 40 
large trusses of bloom in one tub at 
atime. I trained them on a iadder 
made of lath, and they grew over six 
feet high. I wish some Tablers would 
try this; it is such pleasure waiting 
to see what color the blooms will be. 
[Sally Muggins. 


Homely Truths 


Dear Host: My heart aches for our 
friend from Kansas. From reading be- 
tween the lines I find she has not the 
co-operation of the husband in mak- 
ing the home all it might and should 
be. She asks how to get husbands 
to help in making home surroundings 
more pleasant.” To me this seems a 
Strange question, as my husband’s de- 
sire is to have our home all that can 
be desired. I have nothing of ele- 
gance or luxury in my house, but I 
have everything to make work easy, 
cultivate the mind and make me 
happy. Next to earning the money to 
make home pleasant it should be the 
first desire of every husband to make 
the home as beautiful as the means 
Will allow. Men and women must 
learn that work and money getting 
alone never did and never will make 
happiness, Once learn this lesson and 
es Pleasure and happiness will be 
a rule and not the exception. Here 
is another vital question: “How far 
_ wife and mother justified in leav- 
em her work and children for her 
a comfort and pleasure?” Dear 
agp The days of slavery in Amer- 
— over, and any woman who 
oo es of herself a family slave is the 

lef destroyer of home happiness, 
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Any person is entitled to the best they 
can possibly get out of life. Picture 
-to yourself your children and home 
with you quietly sleeping in the ceme<- 
tery. You are responsible for your 
children; it is your business to at least 
try and stay with them. Here is the 
point in a nut shell. Your pleasure 
and happiness are identical with your 
family. It could not be otherwise. 
Negiect any work not necessary to the 
absolute health of the family, and tet 
the children do for themselves any- 
thing they can and take a part of 


your time for enjoying yourself, cul- ° 


tivating your mind,. thus making you 
the better wife and mother, and the 
cultured and happy woman it is your 
right to be.—[Mrs A. H. Towle, Me. 


[owe 


Reassurance 


BY LALIA MITCHELL 








I read until the hour was late 

Of civic pride and pomp of state, 

Of woman’s might and woman's power 

And woman’s strength to quell and 
cower. 


I read of franchise long withheld, 
And given —_ when compelled 

And half a column more I ski 

As from my hand the papper slipped. 


Then speedily—my eyes closed tight-= 
I saw another theme and sight. 
Within a room, where shadows hide, 
Three little white beds side by side, 


And in a roomy nursery chair 

A mother, still to me as fair, 

As in her bridal veil and gown 
With orange blossoms for a crown. 
"Twas thus I left her rocking s0, 


At “wee folks bed time” hours ago, 
And printed sheet shall nevermore 
Distress me with forebodings sore: 
For naught shall harm our land tae 


while 
Her mother’s watch, and pray, and 
smile. 





Black Woodpeckers 


BY WELD 8. ROBINSON 
{These were probably the pileated woodpecker, 
sometimes called logcock.—The Editor.] 


SHALL always remember the day 
I when I found my first pair of 

black woodpeckers and the day 
when I found their home. I first 
found the birds on the eastern side 
of one of the wooded mountains in 
the foothilis of the \“hite mountains. 
Far below, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, was a lovely lake and on the 
left was a pond. Near at hand tow- 
ered the summit, covered with spruce, 
hemlock, poplar and birch. Sudden- 
ly the stillness was broken by a harsh 
cry like a flicker’s, only louder and 
wilder, and there, hardly 15 feet from 
my unbelieving eyes, were a pair of 
great black woodpecketfs. 

They flew up along the stone wall, 
flying low; the male lit on a gray 
birch and the female flew to a dead 
pine stub. After about a minute they 
flew away. All the time that they 
were there I could see every move- 
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ment from my seat om a stone sur- 
rounded by bushes. 

At first glance they appeared as 
large as crows, and as black, except 
the crest, which was red, and the face 
and shoulders. Their tails were shorter 
than crows and with the bristles at 
the end as on a flicker. Their beaks 
were stronger than the flicker’s. The 
nest was in the same place that I 
would have looked for a flicker’s, in 
the same kind of country, in a stub 


with the center partly decayed. 
The home of the birds was in 
the low woods, near the pond, 


where the young birds could look 
over the pond. 

When the birds dug for grubs in 
decayed stubs, they made a hole 
shaped like a four-sided pyramid with 
a flat top and the base outward. They 
always flew low and heavily. That 
summer I saw six of the birds, but 
never had a chance like that to see 
the dusky beauties near at hand. 


Our Young Folks 


Got the ’Possum 

One night when I was fastening the 
poultry house I heard something 
cracking bones under the poultry shed. 
I found it to b2 an opossum. With oné 
spring I landed on him and killed 
him. I like the letters, puzzles and 
stories.—[Edmund 8. Walters, L L 

The Farm for Happiness 

Dear Young Folks: I am 16 years 
of age, live on a farm and think it is 
a happier life than the boys who live 
in the large cities have. [I have 
worked in the oil fields quite alot, but 
I like the farm. My father raises 
stock of all kinds. I have a horse 
and ride and drive quite a lot. I 
think hunting is fine sport. I have a 
dog, a 22 rifle and a shotgun. I think 
M. J. Bean’s plan for trapping minks 
is a good one and also that fox trap. 
CR. S. Rose, W Va. 

Bottle Babies 

Dear Young Folks: We have 2 
horses named Doll and Jack; they 
are very kind to me, so I take them 
down to the creek to give them a 
drink and ride one of them every 
day. I have 2 little pups that follow 
me everywhere I go. I teach them 
many tricks. We had a breeding sow 
which had 18 little pigs. We raised 
all of them, 5 on a bottle. When 
there are too many there is no use 
to knock them on the head for you 
can raise them as easily by the bot- 
tle as by the mother pig. Feeding 
these bottle babies is my job every 
day before I go to school and when 
I get home, I am a little girl 10 years 
old.—[{E. Semran, N J. 








Last Week’s Acrostic was not at all 
hard. The answer is “pumpkins,” the 
key words being peach, umbrella, 
match, pump, key, ice, nut and snail. | 


\ 
Which do you think won? 


Not long ago two men, athletes, 
went into a contest to see which could 
stand erect and hold his arms 
stretched out full length at either side 
of his body for the longer time. One 
man had fed on steaks and chops, 
sausage, ham, roast beef, etc; the 
other ate heartily, but confined him- 
self to such foods as Quaker Oats, 
rice, macaroni, etc. Which do you 
think held out longer? 

The first man lasted twenty-two 
minutes. The Quaker Oats-macaroni- 
rice chap concluded to stop after he 
had been at it more than three hours. 

There’s more strength and economy 
in eating lots of Quaker Oats than 
most people imagine. 

Every family should eat plentifully 
of Quaker Oats at least once every 
day; breakfast is the best time. It 
strengthens you for the day. 

The regular size package sells for 
10c; the big family size package costs 
25c; the same package with a piece 
of fine china in it in addition to the 
Quaker Oats costs 30c. Grocers soll 
all of these. 




















Men’s vans Suits 


AND OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER 


$10.22 to $18.22 


CLOTHING 
MADE TO ORDER 
AT THE MILL 


Buy your clothing direct from 
the mill. Cut out the dealer's 
profits. Suits and Overcoats 
handsomely trimmed,; 
Material, workmanship and fit 
guaranteed. Many patterns tq 
choose from. 

Express charges paid cast of the 
Mississippi River. Allowaaces 
made on all orders West of the 
Mississippi. Write for samples of 
cloth and style Book. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 


200:MAIN ST., SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


WE HAVE BUYE 


for farms, houses, lands, lots, blocks, 
factories or other real estate anywhere, 
improved or «nimproved, in country, 
town or city; also for patents, prospects, 
automobiles, anything good. If you have 
such property for sale, send QUICK 
description, lowest spot cash price, terms. 


MYRICK SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 




















BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


By T. CLARK ATEESON, To which is 
Stockbridge System of ts. 
































































































A TRUE FISHERMAN 


Our Local Library 


{From Page 548.] 

pe. Since the beginning of the enter- 
prise the same method of making ad- 
ditions to the ubrary has been em- 
ployed. The person who acts as book 
committee announces that there is 
money enough on hand for some new 
books and asks each family to select 
its proportionate share of the whole 
number to be obtained. For the dif- 
fering tastes found in our rural com- 
munity this way is considered most 
practicable even if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the selections turn out to be un- 
satisfactory or amusing. 

The greater part of our books are 
fiction but now and then some solid 
works are chosen. Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire oc- 
cupies a place of honor on the top 
shelf where, needless to remank, it 
is seldom disturbed. Others in the 
non-fiction department are: Nan- 
sen’s Farthest North, Greeley’s Three 
Years of Arctic Service, Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, McMaster’s 
Life of Daniel Webster, Taylor’s Views 
Afoot, Rothschild’s Lincoln, Master 
of Men, and Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion. 

In fiction there is a whole phalanx 
of novels by the late Mary J. Holmes. 
Then we have nearly the whole out- 
put of E. P. Roe, seventeen volumes 
by Pansy, as well as specimens of 
Scott, Hawthorne and other classics. 
Winston Churchill, Stewart Edward 
White, and Ralph Connor are more 
recent writers held in considerable 
favor among us. 

Circulation Rules 

The rules governing the books are 
few and simple. No family can have 
more than one book at a time or lend 
from one family to another, or retain 
a book more than four weeks. The 
first of these is modified so that each 
family has the reading of all the new 
books it has chosen before any one 
else can take them out. The circula- 
tion of the books is strictly limited to 
those families that compose the cir- 
ele. The question of making the li- 
brary over into a public one to which 
everyone may have access, perhaps by 
paying an annual fee, has been some- 
what agitated, but the way does not 
yet seem really clear. However the 
matter may be adjusted, the old Hio 
Circle has won tdo much of a record 
for itself to be allowed to pass out of 
existence. 


Shiguarling the Coliven 


BY EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT 


NY child can understand sim- 
A ple explanation of danger as 
soon as they can understand 
“eonnected sentences. There are many 


homes in the country where the 
mother must leave her children alone 








attends to 
read 
little 


in the house while she 
some of the outdo6r chores, I 
of one such instance where a 
girl burned herself so severely that 
she died in a few hours. She had 
torn up her picture book and put it 
in the stove while her mother was at 
the barn milking. Some children are 
so persistent about playing with fire 
that their mothers are in constant 
fear for their safety. With such 
children it seems to me that the part 
of wisdom would be to allow them to 
burn themselves seriously enough to 
remember it. Do not burn the child 
yourself, as I knew one woman to dv. 


That would convey the idea of re- 
sentment or punishment from you to 
the child rather than danger from 
his own carelessness, Explain that 
the breath of the coal fire is poison 
and must stay_in the stove, and that 


is why we keep the stove lids on all 
the time, 
Label Drugs 

Keep poisonous drugs out of reach 


and always have them labeled in red. 
Then tell the children that they are 
hot like the fire. If a child habit- 
ually puts everything into his moutn 
let him bite into a one-grain capsule. 
It will not hurt a very small child if 
swallowed, and if he bites it, as he 
rrobably will, he won’t swallow much 
of it, and he will be more careful 


about putting things in his mouth. 
Then teach the older children the 
m@ny dangers to baby’s fingers by 
putting a cooky or piece of bread in 
the crack of the door or under the 
rocking chair and crushing it, or in 
any place where it could be cut in 
two, as by the closing of an iron- 
bound trunk, 
Mutual Dependence 


Teach the children to depend upon 
each other, and they will not become 
panic-stricken if something happens 
in your absence. If one of them 
chokes have another spat him on the 
back. Teach them how to use cold 
water for a faint spell, or hot water 
for a convulsion. Explain to them 
how they could drown in shallow 
water. Teach them the delicate parts 
of the head and body, especially the 
eve and ear. Teach boys self-defense. 


There are so many half-grown boys 
with no principle by birth or breed- 
ing, and they could injure a smaller 


boy for life without a thought of the 
consequence, 


In Case of Fire 


Another word about fire. Fixplain 
the difference between fire caused by 
simple burning of wood, paper or 
cloth, and fire fed by oil as in the 
overturning of a lamp. Water will 
quench the former, but may simply 
scatter the burning oil, which must 
be smothered by dirt, sand or ashes, 
or even flour, bran or wheat. If the 
child understands the nature of the 





HOME PROBLEMS 








danger and what the remedy is, he 
is apt to work with perfect intelli- 
gence and coolness in an emergency, 
while no child, however bright, has 
the judgment to do the right thing 
without any understanding of the 


swim, ride, drive, row, climb, jump 
well, properly and fearlessly. It is 
the clumsy, nervous person who is 
comtinually meeting with accidents. 
You might refuse to allow a child to 
skate because it is a dangerous pas- 


why an wherefore, 
: As pos precaution against danger “™e and then the child might slip 
in burning buildings make a smoke 2”? .% bit of ice and injure himself 
in the house and show the children S¢riously in falling. If he is accus- 
how the air will remain clear near ‘med to being on skates he will save 
the floor; and they could creep to oe in falling, and escape with 
safety while they would suffocate in cae coe he sag or perhaps save 
an upright position. ' You can also e fall entirely. It is useless to 
show how open windows and doors W®'TY over possible accidents, but it 
fan a flame. is foolish to take no thought for 
. ie them whatever. Anything which 
Teach Control of Body and Nerves helps give a child poise and assur- 
Finally, teach the childrento skate, ance is a valuable safeguard. 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


SEWING 
MACHINES 





NES*REM 


ARE A GRATIFICATION, A SOLACE TO 
EVERY PURCHASER 
If you possess a NEW HOME 


you have the best sewing mza- 
chine; one made in a manner, and from material that will out- 
wear ‘any other. No matter what you pay, you cannot get a better 

made machine; the best is the cheapest in the end. Get a NEW 
HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life, 
and your children after you will appreciate your good selection. NEW 
HOME sewing’ Machines are built upon honor, not on contract, 
they are made for lifelong service. 





* ‘We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and 
have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME” can 
be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 





“Tested 


Like all the famous Keen Kutter Tools and 
Cutlery—not a single Keen Kutter Safety Razor is 
sent out until it is worthy to uphold the well- 
earned reputation of the name. Every blade is 
tempered, ground, honed and eepage ~agy it will 
cut a hair at any part of its edge. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razor 


is the only one adjusted to give the sliding stroke that cuts 

the beard clean and smooth without pulling. 4 
The angle of the blade is exactly right 

to cut close without scraping. ¥ - 

‘The quickest, closest, smoothest, most { 
comfortable shave—any time—any where .s 

—is assured with the Keen Kutter. The & t 

Keen Kutter Safety Razor is guaranteed. = 

Silver Plated In Genuine Black Leather Case, $3.50. 

Gold Plated in Genuine English Pig Skin Case, $5.00. : 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. i r 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) 

St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





















: 
Thi It 
{ 
his Handsome Be | 
inWallachian design, on tan or white linen with 
wash silks in any colors, or white mer- 9) 
cerized cotton to finish the embroidery C 
a 
@ A pretty hand embroidered belt gives a decidedly dainty ; 
finish to your costume. Send us your name, together with 20c, 
and receive this belt, silk and our booklet of new embroidery t 
and stencil designs by return mail, b 
f 





Address The ARTICRAFT COMPANY, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass 



































Waken 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 





Here’s an April day—oh, waken, 
Can you linger dreaming still 
When the morning light is shaken 

Like a banner on the hill? 


Come, for all the winds are voicing 
Their young joy in lisping trees, 

And the songbirds with rejoicing 
Pipe their matin melodies. 


We may walk where grasses tender 
Their blue boon of violets yield, 

Or the sunshine’s orient splendor 
Falls across each smoking field. 


Every budding woodland alley . 
Hath beguilements for our feet, 
And the long empurpled valley 
Is a solitude most sweet. 


Oh, on such a lyric morning 
To be living is delight; 

Come, your languid pillow scorning, 
Where the dappled wolds. invite! 


Every charm of song and story 
Will be ours by glen and stream; 

In these hours of April glory 
Spring is sweeter than a dream. 


~ 





Our Pattern Service 


ERE are five patterns which 
H fairly represent the new styles. 
No 2848 is a misses’ shirt waist 

h one-piece plain sleeve, or regu- 


tion shirt sl Sizes 13, 15 and 


ieeve, 





years. 

No 2865, is a ladies’ shirt waist 
sing at the back, and to be worn 
th or without the removable 

















April Patterns 


misette. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
t2 and 44-inch bust. 
No 2852, is a girl’s dress, closing at 
back, and with princess front 
1 and elbow- sleeves. Sizes 6, 8, 
12 and 14 years. ’ 
No 2872, is a misses’ nine-gored 
in attractive and very simple 
el. Sizes 13, 15 and 17 Years. 
No 2867, is a ladies’ seven-gored 
rt closing at left side of front, and 
n attractive, easily-made garment. 
Ss <2, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34-inch 


; How to Order 
hese patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number from our Pattern 
Dept, this office. Be sure you state 
* wanted. 





Amusing ‘the Baby 


BY D. B. PHILLIPS 





In the first place the less baby 1s 


ised the better. Do not pick at 
, Kiss him every few moments and 
ndle him. I know he is entrancing 
' just too cute for anything, but 
re there is only one pair of hands 
<0 perform so many tasks the less 
: ntion he requires the better for 
1 mother and babe. 
for tement of any kind is not good 
se 1 little fellow; sleep and quiet are 
ing most essential elements for mak- 
rai g00d babies. Regular feeding; 
aily baths and no unnecessary fuss 


Soi Php oD 








: BUSY MOTHERS 
or noise until he is old dive to be- a@ cry. I have overcome this fault | 


gin to notice things are essential. by meeting the cry with.a laugh. Per- [ virsct from FACTORY at 
Then a few small, bright objects tied sist until baby laughs. It may take Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 












securely and swung where they will weeks to entirely overcome the habit, | ff We sell to you at tho same price we would sell 
attract his attentidn will soon cause ‘but it pays im the after days of peace. the doster—pay 
oe “= hands to reach out to take Sympathy But Not Pity oe ear: 

id. , - YEAR'S TRIAL 
ceptacle See aaeteitianes anat aaaiaen Bumps and falls.are the natural ——— your 
he can swatlow et choked heritage of babyhood, and should be money if you are 

> on, OF met with sympathy, but not of the not satisfied. 

has poisonous spaint should be given : : : ‘ i 
him. Let him play in his own way, *nd> that: calls for tears of self-pity. Gold Coin 
Remember it is for his amusement The footish habit of punishing the Stoves and Ranges 


and not yours. I have seen so many ‘™=Struments that gave the hurt is not 
contented babies sent off into regular OMly silly, but harmful. Not long ago 
tantrums by some of_the elders seek- 1.S4W & man grown, with children of Steve 
ing to improve his babyship’s plan. is own, hit his head severely against re ial 
Never allow older children to vex the # Sharp plank; with a smothered oath Fast stares. 
little ones. It not only makes them he drew back and hit the board a | fon Satforie” 
of a tempestuous disposition, but they ‘terrific ‘blow, which skinned his Gold Oo. 
readily take up-.the habit of crying, Knuckles, Ashamed in a moment, he & Oak St. Troy.NY. 
and it is years before it is overcome. S@/d the habit was acquired in child- | ~~ —— 
Some children seem to be born with hood, and while he knew it was fool- SEE our GUARANTEE 
the habit of awaking from sleep with ‘8h, he had never entirely overcome it. on Editorial Page 




















The next time you go to the city 
will you stop at a store where Edison 
goods are sold and hear an Edison 
Phonograph? 


If you de you will be entertained — better 
entertained than you have any idea of. 

Better entertained than you have been at 
many theatres or concert halls, for the reason that 
here you may choose your entertainment rather 
than accept what has been arranged. 

If you like opera selections, a star whose 
name is familiar to you will sing. If you prefer band or orchestra music, yor 
can choose not only the band or orchestra from a number of celebrated aggrega 
tions, but also the music you wish to hear played. 

If you like the popular music of the day—the song hits from the latest 
musical comedies—the singers who made those hits are there to do their best 
for you. Or, if you are in the mood for a good story the country’s cleverest 
comedians will liven up the program with their fun. 


ee Che EDISON 
__ PHONOGRAPH 


First, that the Edison Phonograph is a wonderful entertainer; the most won- 
derful of the age. 

Second, that what you have heard is not an imitation of something better 
but a reproduction of all that is best in music and songs; the actual voices of 
famous singers and the actual notes of celebrated bands and orchestras. 

Third, that you can, for a small amount of money, transfer this all-star 
company to your home and witness performance after performance, each one 
differing from the others and all of the highest order. 

Farm life should not be all work; neither should rest time become monot- 
onous. You, perhaps, come to the city frequently, but the wife and the children 
do not have that advantage. They miss much in the way of diversion that 
you enjoy. 

Wouldn’t they welcome the Edison Phonograph with its new songs, good 
stories and bright music! 

The farm with an Edison Phonograph is not isolated, because 
it is in touch with the one great thing that keeps a farm from be- 
coming so, and that is clean, wholesome, fascinating entertainment. . 

Remember this the next time you are in the city. The Edi- 
son dealer will be pleased to demonstrate and explain the Edison 
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Phonograph. . q 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 152 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, oe 
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AERMOTOR PUMPING DEVICES 


Are known and used the world over. Wundreds of thousands of 
AERMOTORS in use. Thousands of GASOLINE PUMPS in use. 


Vv The Aermotor Gasoline Pump is easily attached to “any & 
M 5 | srmotor G : | ) 
= | <n | folie Mell aal ean ialcl@Maslialli4-1-Smmmm Malom-lalelial-m-lalem ol lsatelislemel-t-ls— - - a 
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71s Buys an68-ft. Aer- are assembled iri one simple, compact and durable 


t many of these 
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It occupies very little room, requires little atten- : most substantial way ‘or connecting to any 
tion, and gives a large amount of service. The style of pump which is already in the well. Everything is 
supporting frame is clamped to the pump stand- supplied for setting up compiete as shown, except the 
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AERMOTOR CO., Campbell Avenue and 12th Street, CHICAGO 





